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a Biograph 
THE YOUNG DANE WHO AMUSED QUEEN ALEXANDRA—MDLLE. GENEE OF THE EMPIRE AS THE DANCING DOLL 


This picture shows Mdlle. Genée in the charming new ballet, ‘The Dancing Doll,” at the Empire. She figures as the chief doll in a toy shop, and suddenly 
becomes animated with the other toys. The ballet is so delightful for children that matinées are being given twice a week for them 
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YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER” 


AT HOME. 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 8s. ed. 
Six months - - - - - 14s. 1d. 
Three months - - - - - gs. 1d. 
ABROAD. 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od. 
Six months - - - - : igs. 6d. 
Three months - - - - : gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the 
departure of the mails. 

THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New 
York, N.Y., Post Oifice, 1903. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great 
New Street, in English money, by cheques crossed ‘‘ The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the 
Proprietors of ‘‘ THE TarLer,"’ Great New Street, London, E.C. 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY ““THE TATLER” 
Publishers ave requested to attach the price to all books sent 
Tue ApvertTiser's ABC: the Standard Advertisement Press Directory. tos. 6d. 
(T. B. Browne.) 
Comic ScHoot TAtes. By Henry J. Barker, M.A. 2s. net. (Jarrold.) 


York: the Story of its Walls and Castles. By T. P. Cooper. tos. 6d. net. (Elliot 
Stock.) 


L BALLAD. CONCERTS. 
GaRPEr QUEEN'S. HALL. 
SIXTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON, 
Saturday Afternoon next, January erst, at 3 o'clock. 
Tickets, 6s. (to admit four, 21s.), 3s., 2s., Is. 
Of Chappell's, New Bond St., Chappell’s Box Office, Queen's Hall, and usual Agents. 
a 


VOLUMES I. to XIV. of 
Ear Bie Aviaries 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 
Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


The Title Pages and Index to any volume of “THE TATLER” 
may bz had free, upon application being made to the Office, Great 
New Street, enclosing Jd. Stamp to cover postage of same. 

HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR_THIS WEEK’S TATLER is 

as follows: Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 3d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO 


OUNCES. Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 
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D RURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 
Managing Director, ARTHUR COLLINS. 


“THE WHITE CAT.” 
TWICE DAILY, at 1.30 and 7.30. BOX OFFICE OPEN ALL DAY.. 


MPERIAL THEATRE. Mr. LEWIS WALLER. 
On SATURDAY EVENING NEXT, at 8, will be presented 


KING HENRY THE FIFTH. 
FIRST MATINEE, WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 25th, at 2. 


ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS, 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


Tite COLISEUM: 


Trafalgar Square end of St. Martin's Lane. 
FOUR PERFORMANCES DAILY, at 12 noon, 3 p.m., 6 p.m., and 9 p.m. 
Boxes, £2 2s. and £1 1s.; other seats, 4s., 3S., 28., 1s., and 6d. 
All seats in all parts numbered and reserved. 
COLISEUM BOOKING OFFICES open DAILY from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Stamped addressed envelopes should accompany all postal applications for seats. 
Telegrams: “Coliseum, London." Telephone No. 7541 Gerrard. 


BSOLUTELY unique charming COTTAGE RESIDENCE (20 rooms) in about 

12 acres of pleasure grounds; trout stream, and islands in ornamental water; 

stabling for 8 horses; five minutes from Carshalton Station, and within 10 miles of 

Charing Cross. Hunting in the neighbourhood. To be LET or SOLD.—Apply, 
388, Coldharbour Lane, Brixton, S.W. 


THE TATLER XMAS SUPPLEMENT 


ENTITLED 


“A COMMAND PERFORMANCE” 


By WILL OWEN, 
PRINTED IN FOUR COLOURS, 
May be had handsomely framed in Green and Gold, with Gold Mount, 
size over all, 28 in. by 22in., for 7/G, Carriage forward. Intending 
purchasers living at a distance are advised to have the picture sent 
in a Case, for which an additional 16 should be enclosed. 


THE TATLER an be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Ree de Rivoli; 
W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstal!s on the 
Continent. 
In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can ke obtained at the 
various Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 


| The Best 


Alec Ey A Belrakl et. 
Weekly 
SPHERE. | newspaper. | SPHERE. 


THE SPHERE ror SATURDAY, JANUARY ast, 
WILL CONTAIN 
A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT: 
PANCRAMIC VIEWS FROM 
HIDDEN... LHASSA. 


The most extensive and complete view of Lhassa and the Potala 
yet published. 


THEA SPHERE; THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED: RECORD OF NEWS. 


“Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet, 


Womanhood and 
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childhood fleet !’’—LonGFELLow. 


COMPETITION: 


HOW TO WIN A 150-GUINEA PIANO. 


A BRINSMEAD GRAND PIANO, Value 150 Guineas, 


WILL GE GIVEN IN OUR NEXT PRIZE COMPETITION. 


WHO 


IS . THE PRETTIEST? .GIRE 


IN: - THE. BRITISH. EMPIRE? 


We have decided in the columns of THE TATLER who are the Prettiest Children in England. From childhood to girlhood there is but 
a slight step, and we now offer Prizes for the Photographs which are adjudicated to represent the Prettiest Girls between the ages of 15 and 21. 
These figures may be taken roughly, and birth certificates will not be required; that is to say, should a girl who is proved to be younger than 
15 or over 21 be adjudicated the First Prize, it will not invalidate the decision of the adjudicators. 


Mr. GEORGE FRAMPTON, R.A., and Mr. SOLOMON J. SOLOMON, A.R.A,, 


have kindly offered to act as adjudicators in this Competition, for which the following Prizes will be awarded :— 


FIRST.—A BRINSMEAD GRAND PIANO. 


SECOND.—A_ High-class PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFIT, including Bril Focal Plane Camera, value £20. 


THIRD.—A PRISM BINOCULAR, value- £10, 


It is essential that the photographs should. be the copyright of the senders. 


pas- In order to enter this Competition it will be necessary for every Competitor to send 13 coupons, from the week commencing December 7 and onwavds. 
The coupon will be found on the last page. 
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the denials of Cabinet Ministers 
and official organisers; but 
these politicians, from Taper to 
Tadpole, are so utterly un- 
reliable that you cannot always 
be safe in believing the exact 
opposite of what they say, and 
I, for one, refuse to credit the 
forecast of an election in 
March. If the Press Associa- 
tion had said June it would 
have been nearer the mark. It 
is, | know, presumption, yet I 
venture to warn sitting mem- 
bers of Parliament—and I 
know they all read THE 
TATLER—to have their election 
speeches ready by June 1. 
This will allow them a_ few 
days for private practice and 
ensure their eternal gratitude 
to THE TATLER. 

A Cock and a Bull.—For 
a real cock-and-bull story com- 
mend me to one that has-been 
published in several papers 
during the past week to the 
‘fect that Sir Henry Irving 
iid been offered an engage- 
vent on the music-hall stage, 
that he had declined, but that 
in declining he had expressed 
limself with contempt for the 
niusic-hall. Sir Henry, who is 
me of the great figures of our 
time, has never in any shape 
r form had this offer made to 
him; no one has been so 
ignorant orsoimpertinent. Sir 
Henry Irving could not in any 
case have accepted it because 
he has his work pretty well cut 
out for the next two years—his 
farewell performances in 
America and in various parts 
of the United Kingdom occupy- 
ing him fully this time. After 
that his retirement will really 
take place, Sir Henry feeling 
that he has earned a rest. It 
is, however, an absolute mis- 
interpretation of his point of 
view to suggest fora moment 
that he talks contemptuously of 
the music-halls, Our great 
actor is one of the most large- 
minded of men, and he recog- 
nises that these institutions 
have a place among the amuse- 
ments of the public although 
he has not the faintest ambition 
in their direction. 


A Foolish Story Contradicted.—The following note appears in 
The Western Morning News (Plymouth) of January 12 :— 

In our London Letter of Friday last a paragraph appeared referring to the 
sale of Tue Spuere and Tue Tater. We are now informed that no such 


~ has taken place, but that both papers will continue to be successfully pub 
ished as before. We are glad that our London correspondent’s information has 


Gossip of the Flour. 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Steele. 
Election—‘‘ The 
rumours are in the air, and, of course, in the newspapers, 
Press Association even goes so far as to suggest that it will come in 
March, and to a certain extent this seems to be confirmed by 


Tatler’s”” Date.—Dissolution 


The 


in question. 


A PRINCESS WHO DECLINED TO BE QUEEN OF SAXONY 


These pictures, taken by Mr. J. M. Allen of Ventnor, where her Royal Highness has 
been staying, shows the ex-consort of the new King of Saxony and her !baby. The 
princess (Louise Antoinette Marie),is an Austrian archduchess of the Tuscan branch, 
being the daughter of the Archduke Ferdinand and a Bourbon princess. She was born 
in 1868 and married in 1891. She and her husband parted company before he came to 
the throne. It may be remembered that she recently made a futile attempt to see her 
elder children at Dresden. Her youngest child is called her Serene Highness Princess 
Anna Monica Pia by the divorced princess's immediate circle 


for once turned out to be incorrect and that no change is to be made in the 
direction of two papers which have reached a foremost position amongst the 
illustrated journals of the day. Our satisfaction will, no doubt, be shared by the 
public, who have shown that they appreciate such excellent and artistic work as 
has hitherto been placed before them by the conductors of these important 
journals. We regret that we should have been misled into publishing a statement 
that could in any sense be regarded as detrimental to the interests of the journals 


Snow and Ice Competi- 
tion.—I! should like my readers 
to remember that a No. 3 
Pocket Kodak, value £3 12s. 
6d., is offered for the best 
photograph of a snow and ice 
subject sent in by Thursday, 
January 19. 


The Richest Girl in the 
World.—The engagement of 
the world’s greatest heiress, 
Fraulein Bertha Krupp, to 
Dr. Heck, a medical practi- 
tioner of Rheydt, Rhineland, 
is just announced only to be 
contradicted. This lucky young 
lady, the eldest daughter of 
the late Frederick Krupp, 
besides a fortune estimated 
at £55,000,000, succeeded to 
the bulk of her father’s vast 
possessions—enormous _ steel 
works, rich mines of coal and 
iron, gigantic  ship-building 
yards, miles and miles of sweep- 
ing country, and a flourishing 
line ofshipping. The kingdom 
over which Miss Krupp reigns 
is one of great magnitude ; 
more than 100,000 workmen 
call her mistress, while some 
idea of the extent of the Essen 
works may be had when it is 
stated that more water is used 
in them than supplies the 
whole city of Dresden, and 
more gas is consumed than in 
the great town of Munich. 


Who Loves Simplicity.— 
The heiress of all this wealth— 
a handsome, fair-haired girl of 
modest and retiring manners— 
is only nineteen years old. She 
takes a serious view of life 
and devotes most of her time 
and energy to the welfare of 
her many ewployés. She lives 
with her mother and sister at 
the Villa Huguel, a superb 
palace built by her father, who 
was a lover of art and luxury, 
and crammed his magnificent 
home with artistic treasures 
gathered in every quarter of 
the globe. Here in bygone 
days he often entertained the 
Kaiser as well as many other 
crowned heads. In the midst 
of all this splendour Miss Krupp 
occupies two small rooms 
plainly furnished in white 


wood, the only decoration being a wealth of flowers. 

A Possible Royal Betrothal.—If our King can be led to face the 
possibilities of Protestant intclerance in this country we may have a 
royal alliance that will be generally popular. 
of the young King of Spain to Princess Patricia of Connaught. 


This is the marriage 


° 
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A Baronet who Sold 


The Cucking Stool.—The cucking stool, tumbrell cumstole, or 
ducking stool, is represented by a fine specimen at Leominster. It 
was the ancient and universal punishment for common scolds, and 


Mr. L. M. Crossman 


A SLAUGHTERED MONARCH OF THE MOUNTAIN SIDE 


The result of a deer-stalking expedition in the Isle of Jura. The victims are borne home on 
sleighs, as in the picture, or on the backs of highland ponies 


for butchers, bakers, brewers, apothecaries, and all who gave short 
measure or vended adulterated articles of food. The latest recorded 
use of this instrument in England was at Leominster in 1809, when 
a woman, Jenny Pipes, alias Jane Curran, 
was ducked in one of the adjacent streams :-— 


Down in the deep the stool descends, 
But here at first we miss our ends. 
She mounts again and rages more 
Than ever vixen did before, 

So throwing water on the fire 

Will make it burn up but the higher. 
If so, my friends, pray let her take 

A second turn into the lake, 

And rather than your patience lose 
Thrice and again repeat the dose. 

No brawling wives, no furious wenches, 
No fire so hot but water quenches. | 


A Considerate Cook.—A good story of 
Count von Bulow’s French cook is causing 
much amusement in Berlin. Before the 
Imperial Chancellor was called to Berlin he was ambassador in 
Rome, where he occupied one of the most spacious palaces. When 
the countess learned he was to move and that the chancellor’s resi- 
dence in Berlin was a poor thing com- 
pared to their magnificent dwelling in 
the Eternal City she had misgivings as 
to how her chef—a somewhat lordly 
personage—would receive the news. 
Determining to take the bull by the 
horns she sent for the artist and ac- 
quainted him with the state of affairs, 
and was at once relieved of her worst 
anticipations by the great man’s atfable 
rejoinder, “Oh, please don’t for a 
moment permit your husband to give 
up his post in Berlin on my account.” 


A New Industry.—A poison farm 
sounds exciting. It is the latest thing 
in home industries, and has been 
started by the American authorities on 
Potomac Flats near Washington with 
the patriotic idea of saving the 
£2,000,000 now annually paid for 
imported drugs. Large plots have 
been laid out for the culture of the 
deadly nightshade, belladonna, foxglove, 


MY LADY NICOTINE AND THE BARONETCY 
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Tobacco at Chatham. 


digitalis, monkshood, aconite, arnica, henbane, valerian, as well as 
many other constituents of the pharmacopcagia. 
hemp, ripens its seeds containing the principle of the drug on 


Hasheesh, or Indian 


branching stalks growing to ft. high. The extraction 
of morphia from the Texas poppy is being experi- 
mented on, and the cinchona shrub, whose bark 
yields quinine, is being grown under glass. Of 
course, expert knowledge is required for the treat- 
ment of all these plants and the preparation of the 
active principle in which their virtue resides, and the 
results of experiments will be published in a bulletin 
with instructions to farmers for the various forms of 
drug culture. 


A Highly Successful Paris Club.—The English 
Travellers’ Club at Paris is not a year old, but 
it has established itself in that short time on a 
strong basis. Founded just befure Easter in order 
to supply the gap caused by the loss of the old 
British club in the Boulevard des Capucines the 
committee wisely determined to secure extensive 
accommodation in the Avenue des Champs Elysées, 
the Piccadilly of Paris. They found — suitable 
quarters in the Hétel Pavia, and the decoration 
and furnishing were put in the hands of Maple. 
Since the opening there has been a rush of the 
best English and American visitors and residents 
to join. The latest elections are Lord Northland 
(eldest son of the Earl of Ranfurly), Lord Falconer 
(e'dest son of the Earl of Kintore), and Mr. Ogden 
Mills of New York. 


A Baronetcy and Baccy.—The recent death 
of Sir Edward Henry John Meredyth, an, Irish 


baronet of the creation of 1660, calls to mind that he had been a 
man of many parts, having been a justice of the peace for county 
Kilkenny and captain in the 87th Regiment as well as having in 


former years kept a tobacconist’s establish- 
ment at Chatham, a fact which is not 
mentioned in any of the peerage volumcs 
but which the illustration given here shows 
to have been the case. This is taken from 
a paper in which tobacco, purchased years 
ago from the Chatham premises was 
wrapped. Apparently in those days the 
baronet was in the habit of using his 
family coat of arms as a trade mark. 
Despite what has recently appeared in the 
press to the effect that a cabman in Hobaut, 
Tasmania, has succeeded to the baronetcy, 
we notice that in the new edition of Debrett 
for 1905 it is said that the baronetcy is 


believed to be extinct and that no succession to the dignity is now 
recognised at the Ulster Office. 
therefore find it a difficult matter to prove his right to the baronetcy. 


The cabman claimant may 


oJ asta 


LOMINSTER, 


IN 1809, 


Mr, R. H. Cocks 


THE DUCKING STOOL AT LEOMINSTER 
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Miss Marie George as “Cupid” im “The White Cat.” 


Bassano 


Miss George is by far the most charming feature of the pantomime at Drury Lane, bringing to it a rare touch of refinement. 


Miss George sings and 
dances with extraordinary spirit and adds substantially to the humour of the entertainment 
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Some Pretty Examples of 


An Expensive Army.—Since the cold fit came on John Bull has 
done nothing but grumble at the huge cost of his little army, though 
Tommy Atkins draws only 6d. a day—or thereabouts. What 

would he say if Tommy had the pay and 
77 eg perquisites of the American soldier ? The 
> Yankee fighting man starts soldiering at 
: | £2 15s. a month “ and everything found ” 
/ —food, lodging, clothing, and medical 
attendance. After two years he takes £3 
a month. The following year it is 
43 7s. 6d.; a year later it 
; goes up to £4; and then if he 
\ re-enlists he gets £4 7s. 6d.a 
_ \ month. Even when he is ill 
| he gets full pay, and if he goes 
yon furlough Uncle Sam pays 
him an extra shilling a day for 
rations. Put then Uncle Sam 
is more particular than his 
elderly relative about the health, 
physique, and moral character 
of the man he enlists. 


Scotland on Tramp.—I am 
told there is an alarming in- 
crease in the number of tramps 
in the southern counties, and 
especially near London. We 
are not yet, however, so over- 
run with them as Scotland 
was a century or so before 
the union. Fletcher of 
Saltoun said there were 
= 200,000 of them “on the 
road” begging; and 


an = 


MISS NELLIE MARSHALL 


As a French Fishergirl 


A daughter of Sir Horace Brooks Marshall as 
she appeared at the children’s fancy-dress ball | 
at the London Mansion House 


another authority calculated that 
one Scotsman in every ten was a 
vagrant. Scotland, practical as 
ever, applied a drastic remedy. 
Every tramp who turned up was 
dragged before the local kirk 
sessions and sent into compulsory 
service with any employer who 
wanted labour. It was rough on 
the tramp, but it cured hii of 
tramping—at least, in Scotland. 
A cynical friend of mine says 
some of them must have escaped 
over the border ; but if that be so 
they certainly had learned how to 
work before they crossed the 
Tweed. 


““Tommy.”—I am delighted to 
know that Mr. Justice Bucknill is 
recovering from the effects of his 
nasty accident. His pretty humour 
would be missed from the bench 
and his natty riding breeches from 
the bar steeplechase. He 
almost as fond of a joke as 
“Brother Darling.” You 
can guess as much when 
you catch the light in his 
laughing eye. His _ lord- 
ship, | may say, loves not 
the Bench too much, espe- 
cially on Saturdays. He 
has the good sense to prefer 
the open air and the saddle, 
and these give him the 


is 
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Children’s Famcy Dress. 


laughing eyes and the pointed nose with the pince-nez do not 
completely indicate his character. ‘There is a firm though rather 
small mouth to complete the picture, and the litigant who overlooks 
that feature is no judge of judge nature. 


Full Admiral.— Next month Sir Edward 
Hobait Seymour becomes admiral of the 
fleet after long service at sea and three 
campaigns in China since he first smelt 
powder in the Crimea, Sir Edward is not 
a silent sailor; on the contrary, he isa 
first-class talker and has always been in 
great demand for dinner parties on that 
account. Your admiral of the twentieth 
century is no longer 
the bluff tar of Smol- 
letUs time, and Sir 
Edward, like others | 
might mention, unites 
acultivated polish with 
a drawing-room 
manner and a perfect 
temper—characteristics 
which have ensured 
his popularity with the 
men who have served 
under him. 


A Bachelor Sailor. 
—Slim and active for 
his age, Sir Edward 
in his sixty-fifth year 
suggests the athlete he 
was in his younger 
days; sun and sea air 
have tanned him a 
chocolate brown. If 
you could imagine a 
tall Turk with British 
blue eyes, a French 


MISS GWEN MARSHALL 
As a Spanish Gipsy 


A daughter of Sir Horace Brooks Marshall as she 
appeared at the children’s fancy-dress ball at the 
London Mansion House 


beard, and the habiliments of the 
West the mental picture might 
pass as a twin brother to the ad- 

miral. Match-making mothers 
once laid desperate and persistent 
siege to him, but he escaped their 
wiles, and now, I suppose, he will 
remain a bachelor to the end of 
his days. 


The Fascination ofa ‘‘ Strath- 
spey.”—I see that the Scots are 
going to celebrate Burns’s birthday 
in the Albert Hall on January 28 
instead of the actual day, 
January 25, and that Mr. Scott 
Skinner, “the Strathspey King,” 
is the star of the evening. The 

strathspey is named, of course, 

after the strath of the river Spey, 
| where it seems to have originated. 
It is a very lively dance tune and 
} by no means easy to master. One 
of the most famous writers of 
strathspeys was William Marshall, 
who was butler to that Duke of 
Gordon who raised the Gordon 
Highlanders. The duke was very 
musical himself, and he and the 
butler often used to play ‘“ strath- 
speys” together on their violins. 
Those were the days when the 
north-country lairds had something 
of the familiar kinship of the 


ays old Highland chiefs. Remarkable 


bronze that colours his 
clean-shaven face. . But the 


THE LATEST TRIPLE ALLIANCE AT A FANCY-DRESS BALL 


Miss Bell and Masters Fred and F, Bell as the British, American, and Japanese 


flags 


86 


instances might be quoted of the 
frankness of the clansman to a 
chief. 
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The Queerest of all Queer Dinners. 


A Man who Eats Snakes.—One of the most interesting in- 
habitants of the French capital at the present moment is undoubtedly 


Osco, the snake-eater, whose performances 
daily attract large crowds eager to witness one 
of the most marvellous and almost superhuman 
feats of a man who shares the abode of hun 
dreds of enormous poisonous snakes, each from 
4 to 6 ft. long, and allows himself to be bitten 
without feeling the slightest effect, and, 
last but not least, makes a meal of one 
of the dreadful rattlesnakes. Osco sits in 
a kind of box about the size of a railway 
compartment seemingly enjoying the 
company of these poisonous reptiles, who 
crawl all over his body. A loud buzzing 
sound, so dreaded by those who 
have encountered the rattlesnake on 
his native ground, can be clearly 
heard when Osco excites the wrath 
of the snakes, and every now and 
then an ugly serpent’s head darts 
forward and viciously bites this 
wonderful man, on whom the deadly 
sting of a rattler has no effect. 


A Costly but Horrible Meal.— 


With a cautious move- 

ment Osco places his hand 

on the back of the head ~~ >= 
of the snake he has ~ “ 


selected for his peculiar 
meal as if he intended to 
caress it, then he grips 
the villainous animal so 
tight that escape is im- 
possible. In vain the 


A z brothers. 
furious reptile struggles to 


Osco, 


THE SNAKE-EATER, WHO 


87 


TWIN SISTERS AT THE AGE OF EIGHTY-FOUR 


These two remarkable old ladies are twin sisters living at Arnold near Nottingham. 
celebrated their eighty-fourth birthday. In addition to the coincidence of their birth the couple 
were married at the same church by the same parson on the same day, and their husbands were 
Both husbands were accidentally killed. Thereafter the sisters married again. 


them has ever seen the sea, but have spent all their days in the village of their birth 


IS EXHIBITING 


regain his freedom, but merely succeeds in winding itself round the 
muscular arms of his antagonist. 


Osco next proceeds to bite the 
head off the serpent, then throwing it away he 
quickly skins the body of his prey and starts 
eating it as though he had a good appetite and 
the meal was quite to his taste. Many medical 
men have examined Osco but fail to understand 
why he should be proof against the bites of 
these terribly poisonous reptiles when 
a bite from. one would extinguish 
the life of any other human being. 
Strange to relate, one of Osco’s meals 
costs just as much as if he had dined 
at one of Europe’s most expensive 
restaurants as each snake is valued 
at about 250 francs owing to about 

per cent. dying on their way to 
Europe. The native land of Osco, 
the snake-eater, is India. He is 
now performing at Bostock’s animal 
show. 


An Eveless Eden.—On the bor- 
ders between China and Russia in 
Asia, almost due south of Lake 
Baikal, is a good-sized 
town known ‘as Marinat- 
chin, which is exclusively 
inhabited by men. The 
place has a considerable 
trade and is also a mili- 
tary post. An old law 
forbids women to live in 
this territory, and they 
may not pass the great 
wall of Kalkan nor enter 
Mongolia at all. 


Shaw 


They have just 


Neither of 
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am sorry to see that the ‘‘ Rochester” edition of Dickens has 

come to an end after a very few volumes have been published 
by the Methuens. This edition was a great favourite of mine. Its 
illustrations were all topographical ; it therefore had an originality 
more distinct than that of any other English edition of Dickens. 
The bibliographical notes by Mr. Kitton and the literary introduc- 
tions by Mr. George Gissing were alike excellent. I understand, 
however, that the public did not very much appreciate the edition, 
and the deaths of both Mr. Gissing and Mr. Kitton have helped to 
kill what was in many respects, as I have said, by far the best edition 


of Dickens’s works on the market. 
M: John Murray has been telling an interviewer in Zhe Pal/ 
Mall Gazette that there is to be “no final life of Byron so 
long as he can prevent it,” and he goes on to say that all the people 
can reasonably ask about Byron is contained in the last authorised 
edition of his works edited by Mr. Prothero and Mr. Ernest 
Coleridge. But this is not the opinion of Lord Lovelace, Byron’s 
grandson, if it be true, as 1 understand, that he will shortly publish 
his version of the quarrel between Lord Byron and his wife. 


I n any case, while fully appreciating the fact that Mr. Murray has 

done a genuine service to literature by his admirable edition 
of Byron’s Works, and while fully recognising that he has a great 
deal of matter of an interesting kind in his possession, 1 think that 
he is wrong in assuming that the possession of material has anything 
to do with the question of 
the finality of a biography. 


al he finality of Boswell’s 

Life of Johnson is 
not in the least impaired 
by the scores of letters, by 
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hen, as against 7%e Nation, whichis a political and literary organ 
with some of the best criticism in the English language, and 
The Outlook (New York), which has much sober treatment of books, 
we have here a great variety of good papers including 7he Saturday 
Review, The Spectator, and The Speaker. As against the literary 
monthlies of New York—7v%e Critic, The Lamp, and The Book- 
man—we have The Bookman, The Atheneum, The Academy, 
and The Times Literary Supplement, by far the best thing 
that is being done for sound literature in this country at the 
moment. 


ut on the whole it will be seen that England with its much 
smaller population and with its much Jess newspaper and book- 
buying faculty really does far more for literary journalism, discouraged 
as we often are. Each nation has its fair share, it must be admitted, 
of a quite empty and useless gossip about the people who write books. 
Perhaps we may pride ourselves equally with regard to other aspects 
of literature. Certainly if a silly book by an Englis author has a 
prodigious sale in this country we always hear of it having a far 
larger sale on the other side. In any case, the remark that Mr. John 
Morley is to write his impressions of America leads one to suggest 
how valuable it would be if he gave the frankest possible expression 
of opinion as to American literary taste. It is many years ago 


now since he expressed his disappointment that Mr. John Bright 
should go out of his way to praise so vapid an historian as George 
Bancroft. 


congratulate the firm 
of Routledge on the 
enterprise it is showing 
under the management of 


Mr. Sonnenschein and 
Mr. Laurie Magnus. Only 


the other day I heard that 


the innumerable docu- they were making a_ bid 
ments, that have been for a popular series of 
found concerning Johnson reprints that was likely 
since Boswell. wrote. AE no BONING) OF Ache ee  ARMIeE soon to come into the 
Moore’s Life of Byron was It was not originally intended that Sir Edward Burne-Jones should be an artist, but this little sketch, market, and they have 


not a final life because, 
although written by a 
friend and by an accom- 
plished man of letters, it 
was not really a good life. It was written too near the controversies 
which Byron provoked, and Moore assumed, as | think, very insincere 
airs in order to conciliate his public. 


the work that made him famous. 
his widow and published by the Macmillans, 


or do the various biographies of Byron that have been published 
since Moore’s possess the least suggestion of finality. There 

has not been sufficient research in them nor sufficient insight. 
Mr. W. E. Henley could have written a great biography perhaps. 
Certainly it is not a matter of documents. There are thousands of 
documents that have been printed, there are hundreds of letters 
quite out of copyright from which to make extracts, and the 
biographer who had a sufficient gift of research, a sufficient insight, 
and I may add sufficient leisure might at any time come along to 


write a final Life of Byron. 
BY a “ final” life, ] mean a life which it would always be a pleasure 
for anyone to read who wanted a “‘short cut ” to Byron’s achieve- 
ments but who did not want to read the twelve volumes of his works. 
Such a biographer could not expect to make money ; the expenditure 
which he would have to meet for books and for travelling would 
far exceed any cheques that he would receive from his publisher—so 
perhaps Mr. Murray need not be alarmed as to the early arrival of 
that “ final” Life of Byron. 


he Literary World of New York, a fortnightly journal which in 
appearance very much resembles 7he Literary World of 
London, has come to an end, or rather it has been incorporated with 
The Critic. What incorporation there can be between a magazine 
already excellently edited by Miss Gilder, produced in magazine 
form, and a journal of the newspaper order it is not easy to see. 
The interesting point, however, is that the same difficulty arises in 
running a literary journal in the United States asin England. A 
certain popular literary journal is possible in either country, and 
The New York Times Saturday Review has its equivalent in 
T.PJs Weekly on this side, 


made-when he was fifteen years of age, shows a bent in the direction of art although no promise of 
It is taken from the fascinating Life of the great painter written by 
Everyone should read this interesting biography—one 
of the best of the day 
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just sent me a wonderful 
collection of “* The Muses’ 
Library”? — eighteen 
volumes in ail—at the 
extraordinary price of Is. a volume. “The Muses’ Library” was 
originally published by Lawrence and Bullen; it contains a great 
number of our best poets, some of them well-nigh inaccessible else- 
where, as for example, Vaughan, Donne, Waller, and Carew. The 
fact that one can get these poets now for Is. in their most complete 


form is, indeed, matter for congratulation. 

‘The best cheap edition of Fielding’s works is that published by 
Gay and Bird of Bedford Street, London, to which 4 me//a has 

just been added. They are remarkable books for 2s. 6d. 


(eorelyn Wells has turned the Ruwsdzyd¢ into a parody in praise of 
New York in a recent issue of Zz/fe. Here are two of the 


verses :— 
A Book of Verses or of Prose, maybe, 
Some Pictures now and then, to go and see; 
De Reszke singing in the Opera — 
New York were Paradise enow for me. 


Perhaps a Musicale at half-past Three ; 

Thin Bread and Butter, and a cup of Tea; 
Some little talk awhile of Me and Thee 

There was—and then no more of Thee and Me, 


Wiiting of New York reminds me that Mr. Elliot Stock has just 

published a new book on York: the Story of its Walls, 
Bars, and Castles. fit had been New York one would have had 
no misgivings as to what the word, “bars,” implied ; but the fine old 
gateways of York City are called bars, as, for example, Micklegate 
Bar and Bootham Bar. The author is Mr, T. P. Cooper, 


regret that Dr. Binney’s name was spelt Binnie in this column 
last week. I have been forcibly reminded of this error by more 
than one correspondent, but I imagine that these correspondents had 
not my knowledge of that eminent preacher. I heard him preach 
many, many times. The error was one of typewriting incidental to 
the modern practice of dictating one’s matter. One correspondent 
is indeed very young, for he tells me that Dr. Dale of Birmingham 
was never known as Mr. Dale. Kk. Kk. 
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Farmer Parishioner (complaining of the long run_of wet and cold weather): Don’t yew think, zur, as it be a-gettin’ toime 
ter pray in church fer foine weather ? 


Sporting Vicar: My good man, what the dickens is the good of praying for fine weather with the wind in that direction ? 
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n instructive volume might be written on the inconsistent bad- 
nesses of good people and a companion volume on the 
unexpected goodnesses of bad people. The latter is more of a 
commonplace ; we have come to admit that there is something not 
altogether wicked in every character except, perhaps, the villain of a 
provincial melodrama. In London plays of that class the adven- 
turess frequently repents, and the hero has a painful past ; in short, 
the personages have this of humanity about them that they are not 
unrelieved black sheep, nor do they ever attain the new-washed 
spotlessness of Mary’s little lamb. But whether on the stage or in 
real life we are less ready to admit the badness of good people than 
the goodness of bad people. Humanity is optimistic, otherwise it 
would hardly continue to exist. 


Je as the hardened desperado of fiction, and for aught I know of 

fact, will feel his eyes moisten at the sight of a baby or the 
fragrance of a cup of coffee ‘‘as mother used to make it,” so the 
white-souled curate will sometimes convict his rector of unorthodoxy 
with a perverse ingenuity worthy of a Spanish inquisitor. The 
politician fairly bursting with virtue and philanthropy will scatter 
assertions and insinuations representing the opposing party and the 
rival candidate as the basest and lowest of mankind. The barrister, 
seeking to snatch a verdict, 
will make suppositions and 
even statements that he does 
not believe and cannot sup- 
port but that may possibly 
bewilder the jury. These, 
however, are what we may 
call professional basenesses 
in which the conventional 
standard of a class supersedes 
the general moral rule. Less 
explicable are the violations 
of a scrupulous morality on 
the part of very good people 
who are not excused by the 
theological tradition that no 
faith is to be kept with heretics 
or by the legal axiom that a 
man must do his worst as 
well as his best for his client. 


] have known persons of 
high excellence and deep 
religious feeling who would 
habitually travel second class, 
or even first, on suburban 
railway journeys. They were 
mostly women (of all ages) and 
young men ; elder men, wiser but not better, have reflected that it 
would take very many undetected savings of twopence or threepence 
to pay for the fine and unpleasantness of an always possible 
detection. The ladies who practised this small dishonesty had 
always good reasons for so doing. ‘The third-class carriages were 
always crowded, everybody got in where they could, it really did not 
matter for such a short distance ; they themselves had often been 
forced to travel third class with second-class or first-class tickets ; the 
third-class carriages were so dirty, and anyhow the company had no 
right to charge so much, and as they had to run the carriages in 
any case what did it matter to them which you got into? But the 
real, fundamental, unavowed reason for this little bit of dishonesty 
is the need that weak human nature has for compromising with 
evil. We cannot always keep at the high pressure of saintliness. 


t is a commonplace of novelists that cheating at cards is the last 
degradation of a man who has been in good society and the 
first lapse of a woman who continues to be there. This is because 
the conception of honour has hitherto been different for the two 
sexes. With the spread of bridge among ladies in and near 
“society ” their standard seems. to be coming nearer to the masculine 
code. Perhaps this explains the demoralisation of the ‘‘smart set” 
as chronicled by those novelists who give such an elaborate study of 
it—from outside. We find it hard to live up to one rule of morality, 
however lax; no ordinary human being can follow two. If 
“society ” wife disregards the obligations of matrimony it is because 


fhe Bran Pie 


A CLEVER PAPER-CUTTING 


This paper-cutting, which was sent in for our Paper-cutting Competition, was the 
work of Emily Fuller, a domestic servant of Windalls, Slinfold, Sussex, whose 
mistress sends the design to ‘‘ The Tatler” 
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she wishes to be faithful to the rules of bridge. Her code of honour 
is assimilated to that of her husband. He may not like it, but he 
has no good reason for objecting. What is conventionally right for 
him cannot well be conventionally wrong for his wife. 


A ins are many other little meannesses and wrongs which the 

best of men and women commit. Some of the kindest of 
people—as far as their natures go—have an impulse to say some- 
thing unkind of anyone mentioned to them, no matter who starts 
the topic and what harm the remark may do. It is a sort of petty 
vice, a trick of manner, that the unfavourable or spiteful allusion 
comes first, and is uttered without thought; the first impression is 
the worst. Some of the justest of men and some of the least unjust 
of women are apt to have a disparaging judgment ready for those 
whose qualities and aptitudes compete with their own. When I find 
a musical composer who sees merit in the work of a rival musician 
I regard him as a remarkable man. When a woman who aspires to 
dress well can recognise the charm of another woman’s dress without 
wishing to copy it she has a rare soul. When a writer of some 
standing can explain and praise the good points of the style and 
matter of another writer of very opposite methods he has achieved 
a considerable victory. 


(eencrally one finds that 
critics who are also 
creative writers are apt to be 
unjust to two classes of works 
—those that compete with 
their own and those that 
succeed by qualities that the 
critics lack. The first species 
of injustice is the more crude 
and obvious; it savours of 
envy, and men of high minds 
will conquer it. But the temp- 
tation to believe that what we 
cannot do, or do not want to 
do, is not worth doing, or has 
been done badly, is more 
subtle. I recently read a 
vehement onslaught on Mr. 
Kipling’s _writings—there 
have been many such—from 
the point of view of literary 
art in which every word 
testified, unconsciously to the 
critic, that he was really 
attacking the Imperialist and 
not the novelist and _ poet. 
Surely the point to determine 
was whether, being an Imperialist, Mr. Kipling had written well or 
not; but to his assailant it seemed that the Kipling variety of 
patriotism (not, after all, unlike the ancient Roman and Greek) was 
an evil thing and therefore could not be well expressed. 
Joe absolute justice, is a precious conception, The measure in 
which a man has acquired the faculty of detaching himself 
from his personal bias and looking at a question dispassionately is 
his standard of civilisation. A man who has committed many sins 
against any conventional code may yet be a more valuable—I will 
not say a better—member of society than one who has kept the very 
letter of the code from his youth up. 


‘The worst of men has something good, 
The best has something ill, 
And both are much misunderstood 
By stupid mortals still; 
The hero does not, as he should, 
Display unbending hardihood, 
Nor does the villain vill, 


In fact, the best are sometimes stirred 
To emulate the worst, 
And imitate in deed and word 
The reckless and accursed ; 
And staid and saintly dames, I’ve heard, 
Possessing tickets marked as third 
+ Will sometimes travel first. 
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found her in the hall, sticky with rose- 

coloured paint, and kissed her under the 
very eye of a large and forbidding housemaid who was dusting the 
bottom stair. 

“Qh!” Hermia cried, smiling at me with a fresh and delightful 
morning face, “it’s you, is it ?”—implying that she would have given 
just such another greeting to any stray man who happened to call 
“ Come into the schoolroom, Walk through the very middle of the 
door because I’m painting the jambs. You may have noticed that 
I’m rather painty.” 

“T have,” said I. It seemed to me that there was ‘a good deal 
more paint on Hermia’s loose pinafore than there was on the door, 
but I may have been wrong. 

“As I’m going to marry a poor man and live with him in a 
cottage,” she went on, “1 thought I’d better learn to do my own 
decorating. It is glorious work, George. I shall do every bit myself 
when ‘we're married and save heaps of money. Doesn’t it look 
nice ??? 

“VYe—es.” If I had been her brother I should have suggested 
that she had put the enamel on with a knife and fork, As I was 
merely her lover I agreed with her, but not warmly enough to be 
untruthful, 

** You remind me of my errand,” I remarked. 

“Oh ! Then you didn’t come to see me ?” 

“To | ever come to see anyone else? But as you say, you are 
going to marry a poor man, and——” 

“T should love you just as much if you were rich,” she cried with 
hasty and ambiguous affection. 

“You have no idea,” I went on, ‘‘of the way to treat a cottage 
when you have it. Now have you?” 

**1T don’t know how to treat a mansion either.” |Hermia’s voice 
was full of confidence. “If I’ve all to learn it will be as easy to 
manage the one as the other, and I made a pudding yesterday which 
tasted heavenly.” 

“Ye—es, But—dearest, you have heard me speak of Gunhilda ? ” 

“Thousands of times.” Hermia’s tone grew suddenly cold. 
‘You told me she was married and done for.” 

“She married two years ago,” said I sadly. 
take you to lunch with her to-day.” 

“She is very kind.’’? Hermia’s voice expressed chill indifference. 

“1 thought we might drive over in the pony carriage.” 

“You wish to go then ?” 

“Yes, dear. I thought—perhaps,” tentatively, ‘ you might pick 
up some ideas. They are quite as poor as we shall be. Love-in-a- 
cottage kind of thing, don’t you know. She is sure to be a splendid 
manager. She was full of excellent theories even when she lived at 
home and did nothing.” 

“Oh, theories !” said Hermia. 

“Yes,” said I firmly. “Theories come first. 
can only follow carefully-worked-out ideas, 
which ought not to be lost, dearest. 
not if you ever wish to turn it again.” 
it with a thick coat of enamel. 

“Oh well, I suppose if you’ve set your mind on it I shall have 
to go.” 

‘But, darling, you must see——”’ 

“lll go,” she said, “and then we'll both see. I’ll do my best to 
study Gunhilda’s methods and profit by her example if it will please 
you. What is your precious Gunhilda like to look at, George ?”’ 

I sighed again. 

“The last time I saw her was at her wedding. She was distract- 
ing. A beautiful white dream. She is like the princess in the fairy 
tale, Hermia, as white as snow, as black as ebony, and as red as 
blood.” 

“Oh, is she ?”’ said Hermia. 

I hesitated. 

“She is rather casual in her ways. 


“She wants me to 


Perfect practice 
This is an opportunity 
You need not paint the key—- 

She was assiduously covering 


“Will she be nice to me?” 


” 
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GUNHILDA’S COTTAGE 
By Dorothea Deakin. 
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“She never tries to make people like her,’ I said warmly. 
they do, they do very much ; if they don’t——” 

“They don’t at all,” finished Hermia. “I know the sort. 
Child-of-nature kind of thing. I’m sure she must be charming.” 

“She is,” said I firmly ; “and don’t you think you ought to 
begin to get ready ? 1 should try turpentine for the paint.” 

““Gunhilda,” said I an hour later, when Hermia, charming in 
green muslin and an apple-blossom hat, was tucked into the pony 
cart beside me and | had induced the beast to start, “ Gunhilda is a 
born housewife. Clever as slie is she always liked her cookery and 
laundry classes better than any of her real studies, and even in her 
old affluent days she made her own gowns. Beautiful clinging 
garments of Liberty silk they were.” 

Hermia was silent. When we reached Four Meadows we found 
that Gunhilda’s cottage was quite at the other end of the town. 
We were half-an-hour late when we found it. 

Conventionally it was an ideal cottage. . The walls were covered 
with climbing roses, the window boxes with creeping jenny, and we 
were able to study these decorations at some length because 
Hermia did not find out for some time that the bell was broken. 

We knocked once, twice, three times, then waited. Not until 
we had decided that we should have to lunch at a confectioner’s in 
the town did the door open. It opened suddenly. A fair young 
man stood on the threshold and blinked at us silently with half-shut, 
light blue eyes. 

“Mr. Dosell-Smith ?” I asked with hesitation. 

The young man ran tobacco-stained fingers through the rumple 
of light hair on his forehead. 

“Tam Dosell-Smith. You want to see me?” 

“ Gunhilda,” [ murmured lamely, “ Mrs. Dosell-Smith——” 

He smiled genially. 

“Please come in. Gunhilda will be charmed. 
she is in her study, I believe. 
her 2” 

But Gunhilda met us in the hall. 
than ever. 
Hermia. 

“This,” I said hurriedly, “Sis Mrs. Dosell-Smith, Hermia— 
Gunhilda, allow me—Miss Grayrigg.” 

Hermia bowed and eyed her with frozen and suspicious dis- 
approval. Gunhilda, unconscious of this, smiled serenely. 

“Come in,” she said with the old fascinating drawl; “I hope 
there’ll be something for you to sit on, but it’s hardly likely.” 

I realised that her dark eyes still held their magic spell. She 
wore some kind of loose gown—a jibba, Hermia told me afterwards 
—soft blue in colour, with dull Indian embroidery, open at her white 
throat. On her right arm a dozen silver bangles jingled and tinkled ; 
her little feet shuffled in and out of tarnished gold Turkish slippers 
with peaky toes,‘and her hair hung down her back in a heavy black 
plait. 

We followed her into the study, and never—never in my life 
before had I scen such a room ! 

Needlework and books, dusters and boots, cigarette-holders and 
pipes, magazines and toast racks, teaspoons and shoe polish, over- 
coats and tennis rackets—every piece of furniture in that room was 
piled high, and every corner held its own particular heap of accumu- 
lated chaos. On the table in the window the breakfast things still 
stood, and in the very middle of everything pranced patiently a small 
striped wooden horse. 

Gunhilda placidly ignored the need for any apology and languidly 
cleared a couple of chairs for us by the simple method of sweeping 
the things on to the floor. 

“Sit down, Miss Grayrigg. If your gown is clean perhaps 
you’d better dust the seat first. There’s a duster somewhere | know. 
1 had it to hold the kettle with this morning. Find it, Teddy, 
there’s a good boy.” 


“Tf 


I had no idea— 
Why not go in and _ surprise 


I realised that she was lovelier 
She shook hands with me and looked inquiringly at 
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Teddy couldn’t find the duster, but he used his pocket handker- 
chief and sighed. 

Gunhilda stood by the open window, calmly critical of Hermia’s 
round pink face and grave grey eyes. 

“So kind of you to call,” she said politely. 
me appealingly. 

“JT was thinking about you, George, only the other day,” 
Gunhilda went on. “I had serious thoughts of asking you to bring 
Miss Grayrigg over to lunch with us. Could you have come, do 
you think ? ” 

I could hardly believe my ears. In the old days Gunhilda had 
been indifferent in manner and casual in her behaviour, but this was 
too much. 

“We have come,” I said abruptly. ‘You did ask us. Your 
serious thoughts, Gunhilda, embodied themselves on note paper. I 
am sorry we are not expected !” 

Gunhilda stared, then broke into a delightful laugh. 

“Did 1?” she cricd. ‘No! Did I really ? How careless of 
Teddy to let me forget.” 

Teddy sat down suddenly on a heap of books—speechless. Then 
he caught the amazed eye of Hermia and found his voice. 

“‘ Gunhilda,” he said firmly, “you are a great deal too bad. You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself. This is the first | have heard of 
it. If I had known there should at least have been something to 
eat.” : 

“And isn’t there?” Her voice showed no interest. 

“You know there isn’t. There never would be if I didn’t 
sometimes put my foot down.” 

“But, Teddy, I know I ordered some lunch. 
steak?” Gunhilda looked bewildered. 

“That was yesterday. It was the toughest I ever tasted.” 

“ But I ordered it again to-day. I told Rebecca 2 

“It’s Rebecca’s day out. You know it is.” 

Her face brightened. 

“Oh, that’s it then. I ordered steak and Rebecca went out. It 
was very thoughtless of her. What a pity! I daresay you are both 
hungry. We've just had breakfast ourselves.” : 

“That accounts for her indifference.” Hermia looked this remark 
at me, then said aloud that it did not matter at all, and smiled at the 
unfortunate Teddy. Obviously all her sympathies were with 
him. 

He brightened visibly. 

“Ts awfully decent of you not to mind,” he said gratefully. “1 
daresay we shall be able to scratch up some kind of a feed. You 
can both help, you know—the more the merrier, and then just take 
pot-luck.” 

My heart sank. I was very hungry and had expected chickens 
at least. I hated pot-luck, and felt that I would rather die than look 
for it. As for merriment 

“1 don’t know where anything is,” Gunhilda said in a tone of 
magnificent indifference which was hardly calculated to raise my 
hopes. “And I feel rather worried about the baby. I put it some- 
where when I heard you knock and I can’t think where. I generally 
know where it is by the noise it makes, but it seems to be asleep.” 

“Oh,” cried Hermia in a delighted voice, “a baby !” 

“Il am sorry you have mislaid him,” I said, struggling dest erately 
to be cheerful. “I should rather like to see the little chap.” 

Gunhilda turned her full face to me and opened sleepy Eastern 
eyes wide with surprise. 

“Should you? Not really ? 
look for him by all means, my good George. 
find.” 

I gazed at her in helpless, horrified dismay. 
my rescue with a ringing laugh. 

“Oh, my goodness !” she said, “let me go. George won’t know 
what to do with him if he does find him. He can help to get lunch 
ready, ll find the baby.” 

The door closed upon her. Gunhilda, after a moment’s thought, 
followed her. Dosell-Smith and I were left alone. He turned to 
me and spoke in a whimsical voice—half sad, half tender—but 
wholly tolerant. 

“Please forgive us for this. We are a couple of careless children 
playing at housekeeping. I am afraid we play the game about as 
badly as it can be played. Gunhilda is too beautiful and too clever 
to be wasted on this drudgery, but she chose to marry a poor man, 
and 2 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

Together we cleared away the breakfast things, and Teddy 
happened to tind a table cloth in the scullery when he was looking 


Hermia looked at 


Didn’t I order a 


You like children ? Then go and 
He won't be hard to 


Hermia came to 
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for the pickles. We discovered also some pink slices of boiled ham 
in a paper on the kitchen mantelpiece—half-a-pound at least. 

“Rebecca is a good soul,” the master of the house murmured 
from the back of a dark cupboard in the hall, where the cruets ought 
to live and obviously didn’t. ‘‘She guessed that we might be 
hungry before she got home and ran back with that ham. She has 
a heart of gold if she is untidy in her habits.” 

We laid the table. 

I found a glass dish of butter in one of the pigeonholes of 
Gunhilda’s davenport in close company with an impudent pink sock. 
The loaf of bread was already on the study table, and the half-pot of 
honey and a half-dozen of Bass were a discovery of Hermia’s when 
she came downstairs with the baby. 

He was not a handsome child, I should say, although I am not 
a judge. He still wore the fellow to the pink sock I had found in 
Gunhilda’s desk, and he went to sleep wherever he happened to he 
put down. This was fortunate. We enjoyed our lunch. Hermia 
laughed at Dosell-Smith’s absurd jokes as she never laughs at 
mine (which are generally excellent), and Gunhilda’s flow of cultured 
conversation would have graced the best dinner in the world. But 
I looked at Hermia’s dimpled face and plump little figure and 
remembered the pink paint on the schoolroom door with acute 
pleasure. My belief in theories had vanished. When I caught 
Hermia’s eye it held a gleam of malice which led me to look forward 
with very mingled feelings to our /é¢e-d-/é¢e drive home. 

We left early. I saw by Gunhilda’s eye that she was going to 
ask us to help Teddy wash up, and I dwelt at some length on the 
long and dangerous drive home. I said that I felt sure Hermia’s 
mother would be anxious if we did not start at once. 

Hermia thanked them for their hospitality, kissed the baby, and 
we walked down to the town in silence. We went to the Green 
Dragon for the pony and trap, silently watched the stableman 
harness it, and at last set out for home. Once on the high 1oad 
I saw that Hermia was smiling to herself, and asked her shortly 
what amused her, 

“1m not amused,” she said, ‘‘ only thoughtful.” 

“ How unusual,” with some abruptness. 

“ And so,” her voice was soft, ‘‘ you really wish me to profit by 
Mrs. Dosell-Smith’s example ?” 

“No,” said I. 

“¢Tove in a cottage,’ she went on. ‘| suppose they really do 
love each other in spite of—— Would you like our cottage to be 
exactly like Gunhilda’s, George ?” 

“Not for anything,” said I shortly. I was not pleased. 

“She is very lovely,” Hermia sighed. “She is like a princess 
from the Arabian Nights or a houri from Paradise. She ought to 
have been called Badroulbadour or Peri Banou, or Badoura or 
Morgiana. Her eyes——” 

‘* Suppose we talk about something else,”’ said I. 

‘What a pity,” Hermia said gently, ‘that she married Mr. 
Dosell-Smith. She would have made you so happy, George.” 

I was silent, but I whipped the pony earnestly. 

“You were in love with Gunhilda once,” Hermia went on. “TI 
know you were. I have been jealous of her for years. Now I 
understand your devotion. She is adorable.” 

“She manages her house disgracefully,” said I. 
you how thoroughly I disapprove of her methods.” 

“Oh!” Hermia looked demure. “ But that doesn’t matter when 
you are in love, do you think? Especially if she is so divinely 
pretty. What does mere housekeeping matter if her eyes are like 
—like star-sapphires ? You wouldn’t mind a bit about your meals if 
you had a houri to share them. You aren’t a slave to your dinner, 
are you George? Men never are.” 

“* Have you nearly finished?” I asked with a calmness I did not 
feel. 

“Not quite. Dear George, I am so sorry, but if I live to a 
thousand years I shall never, never be able to make our cottage look 
like Gunhilda’s.” 

I could bear no more. I stopped Blossom in the middle of the 
high road and put the whip in its socket. Then I turned and faced 
her reproachfully. 

“ Don’t taunt me any more,” said I. ‘It is cruel of you, Hermia. 
I thought I was fond of Gunhilda once—until I met you. But now I 
shall thank heaven every day of my life that I met you in time.” 

“Oh!” Hermia beamed and nestled up tome. ‘If those are 
your real sentiments, George——” 

“ They are,” said I firmly. 

“Then [ll tell you something frankly. 
Gunhilda’s way with a cottage either.” 


7” 


“T can’t tell 


I don’t think much of 
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“Tine Tatler” Artist amd his Dream of the Future. 


— LEwig PAVE 
DRAWN EY LEWIS BAUMER 


PATENTS APPLIED FOR: No. 3—THE AUTOMATIC MOTHER 


By this arrangement the mother can make her calls without having to worry about maternal responsibilities 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN 


A Fair Ambassadress.— 
Lady Egerton, who has just 
succeeded to the post of 
hostess at the British Em- 
bassy at Rome, which has 
been occupied at different 
times before by Lady Feo- 
drovna Bertie, Lady Currie, 
and Lady Dufferin, is by 
birth a Russian, the daughter 
of Prince Nicholas Rostofski. 
She first married M. Michel 
Katkoff, who left her a widow, 
and it was while he was 
Minister at Athens that Sir 
Edwin Egerton wooed and 
won the fascinating Madame 
Olga Katkoffin 1895. Accord- 
ing to the diplomatic rule 
he brought his wife over 
here at first leave in 
order that she might be for- 
mally presented to the late 
Queen by Lady Lansdowne. 
She attracted many compli- 
ments in the highest circles 
and was mach missed when 
sie left for Athens. 


his 


Lord Lucan’s Heir.— 
While Lord Lucan wears the 
Turkish Order of the Medjidie 
son and heir, Lord 
Lingham, is one of the few 
Britishers who have the right 
to’don the Russian Order of 
St. Stanislaus. Lord Bing- 
ham was not born wealthy, 
but what is better still he 
was born lucky, and about 
eight years ago married the 
only daughter of the late 
Mr. Spender-Clay, the wealthy 
brewer, whose son, Captain Spender-Clay, in turn married an Astor 
heiress the other day. Lady Bingham was not only a great heiress 
but had some claim to be considered a pretty woman as well. She. 
was always rather clever, and her mother, Mrs. Beresford Melville, 
took care that she was highly educated. 


his 


Lord Bingham’s Courtship.—When Lady Bingham, as Miss 
Spender-Clay, first came out Mrs. Beresford Melville gave a number 
of smart balls and parties for her at her house in Grosvenor Square, 
and half the eligible young men about town were desperately in love 
with the heiress They were quite astonished when Lord Bingham, 
a quiet, pleasant, refined-looking ‘‘old bachelor of six-and-thirty,” 
as they called him, carried off the prize in almost the shortest time 
on record, 


Baby’s Album.—Several proud mothers of pretty children in 
society make good use of the photographer, and not only gratify 
themselves and their friends by having ‘‘ baby ” photographed every 
few weeks but make their children’s portraits a useful record of their 
progress in grace and beauty. For each is kept a kind of baby’s 
album, in which their pictorial history is preserved—no doubt to be 
presented to them on their twenty-first birthdays. Seriously, how- 
ever, | am told Mrs. Farquharson of Invercauld and her relative by 
marriage, Lady Musgrave, both keep such albums for their children. 
Lady Edmonstone of Duntreath, who was formerly Miss Ida Forbes, 
is another Scottish society woman who has her children photo- 
graphed periodically with the same object. The practice seems to 
be such a sensible one that I wonder it is not more generally 
adopted, 


A Coming Wedding.—Colonel William T. Adair, whose engage- 
ment to Miss Angela Plowes has just been announced, is in the 
Royal Marines, the amphibious corps in which his father, the late 


AND COUNTRY—WEEK 


LADY FREDERICK CAVENDISH 


In her doctor’s robes of LL.D. of the new University of Leeds. 
twenty-three years since Lady Frederick Cavendish was 
by the murder of her husband in the Phoenix Park, Dublin. 

sister of Mr. Alfred Lyttelton and a niece of Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone 
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General Sir Charles William 
Adair, also served and dis- 
tinguished himself. The 
ge:eral was an old Crimean 
hero and held high adminis- 
trative office in the seventies. 
The colonel’s grandfather was 
a'so a general, so that a fight- 
ing career would seem to bea 
hereditary necessity in 
case. Though the engage- 
ment has not been announced 
till quite recently it is, I 
believe, of some standing. 
But Miss Plowes’s fortune, 
which is considerable, is 
mostly invested in South 
African gold mines, and she 
not anxious to marry 
until the Kaffir circus was a 
little more lively than it has 
been of late. Things, how- 
ever, are brightening up, and 
I expect the wedding will 
take place early in February. 
Miss Plowes is tall and dark 
and rather nice looking. 


h's 


was 


Viscount Barrington.— 
To-niorrow Viscount Barring- 
ton will be married at Bromp- 
ton to Mrs. Arden Birch. 
The noble bridegroom is a 
widower of fifty-six with a 


grown-up family, including 
Esmé Collings three daughters who all 


married before they were 


It is now twenty and who have since 
left a widow made him a_ grandfather 
She isa 


several times over. He isa 
nephew of Sir William Bar- 
rington, who has had such 
a distinguished diplomatic 
career, and of Sir Eric Barrington, Lord Lansdowne’s profusely- 
bearded private secretary. As sometimes happens his uncles are 
very little older than himself. Sir Eric has the advantage of him by 
less than a year. 


A Lucky Ancestor.—There is a bit of romance about the origin 
of this Barrington family—in which, by the way, there is not 
a drop of real Barrington blood. The first Lord Barrington was a 
Leicestershire man named Shute, who had a larger share of luck 
than has fallen to any of his successors. An old gentleman named 
Wildman, who had a craze about the Roman system of adoption 
and settlement, took a fancy to young Shute, though he was a 
perfect stranger, and left him all his property. A few years later a 
Mr. Barrington, who had married his cousin, left him another 
fortune on condition that he took the Barrington name. 


An Interesting Engagement.—l.ady Magheramorne, whose en- 
gagement to Mr. Baring, Lord Revelstoke’s youngest brother, a 
financier in New York, is announced, is one of five sisters all 
equally beautiful granddaughters of the “ good” Lord Shaftesbury, 
to whom they bear a marked resemblance. The wedding will take 
place at St. Giles’s, the ancestral seat of the bride’s family in Dorset. 
Though the Shaftesbury peerage dates only from the Restoration the 
Ashleys were people of considerable estate long before that time. 
One of them was knighted by Queen Elizabeth at the taking of 
Cadiz, but did a greater service to his country by introducing cabbages 
from Holland. The real founder of the family fortune was the first 
earl—the “ Achitophel” of Dryden’s well-known poem. His grand- 
son was famous as the author of Characteristics and as the friend 
of Voltaire. The only other remarkable member of the family was 
the late earl’s father, who interpreting the family motto, “Love ! 
serve !” in its widest sense, devoted his long life to the cause of 
suffering humanity. 
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The Proprietor of the “Standard” Newspaper. 


Copyright of ‘The Taticr 


Mr. Cyril Arthur Pearson has been photographed for ‘‘The Tatler” in his room at the “Standard” office. He is thirty-nine years of age. Mr. Pearson 
was educated at Winchester—and in Fleet Street. He is proprietor of the ‘Daily Express" and the ‘St. James's Gazette” as well as of the two 
“Standards” 
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The Wrecker. 


Wit a steady vibrating hum and a cloud of dust the big car swep 
up the hill. Out of the dust came a sound of confused and 
perturbed clucking. 

Breathless on a heap by the roadside the young chicken observcd 
that it had been a near thing. 

The old hen looked anxiously and rapidly in several directions, 
gave a swift jab of its beak into the dust, found nothing, and pre- 
tended to eat it, and began a cluck that broke off as suddenly as if 
the actuating spring had snapped. It was a wiry old hen that had 
seen much of life and had long ago given up tail-feathers as a 
useless vanity. 

“ Yes,” said the hen with a rapid blink of its vacuous and self- 
satisfied eye, ‘it was a mighty near thing for them.” 

Meaning ?” asked the young chick. 

The hen madea sudden minatory rush, and the chicken descended 
the heap rapidly. 

“Beg pardon, I’m sure,” said the young chicken. 
understood that you wanted to stand there.” 

“ No,’ grumbled the hen, “and you never asked either. The 
fact of it is you don’t understand much. ‘There’s nothing annoys me 
more than to make a plain statement and then to have it questioned. 
I said that it was a near thing for the people in that car, and 1 meant 
exactly what I said. We let them off that time, and l’m not sure 
that it wasn’t mistaken kindness.” 

* Did we really let them off?” asked the chicken. ‘“ Very likely 
I was wrong, but I was under the impression that we ran as hard as 
we could to get out of their way.” 

“Wrong? You were perfectly absurd. If 1 had merely wanted 
to get out of their way I should have started much earlier. What I 
did want to do—and what I succeeded in doing — was to give them a 
good fright to make them more careful for the future.” 

“T see,” said the chicken meekly, “ I’d never looked at it from 
that point of view.” 

‘Very likely not,” said the hen with an indulgent senile chuckle. 
“You've not been in this world quite as long as I have. I shall be 
103 next birthday, and I’ve had rather more opportunities of 
observing motor cars than you have. I know them inside out—in 
sickness and in health ; know them like my own tail. Well, to show 
you the terms of familiarity we are on I once laid an egg in one.” 

“ Really ?” 

“Yes, I did. 


*T never 


The car came along with two people in it. There 
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was a lady with her acidulated face packed up ina blue veil, and 
there was a man with a hopeful eye and a small black moustache, 
It was a little car and it was doing its best in jerks, but I could see 
that it was tired. Presently it gave up the job and stopped to rest, 
and they both got out. The man wandered around with a screw- 
driver, using the most scientific language and blacking his hands 
and face. Presently he said that as a rule he had a spare plug with 
him, and it was really most unfortunate. And the lady with the 
acidulated face said, ‘‘ George, this is not the first time this has hap- 
pened.” So he went off to get what he wanted, and she went with 
him, saying she was not going to be left alone in that car. I suppose 
she was afraid of it, but it didn’t frighten me. 1 simply got up into 
the ¢onneau and laid an egg there. I can tell you, this isa world 
where’ you have to assert ycurself.” 

“Yes,” said the chicken hesitatingly, “ that is, of course, true to 
some extent. I’ve often felt it myself. Still, if we had stopped in 
the way of that motor car what would have happened ?” 

“They would have had to get out of our way, ‘That’s the law of 
the land. What’s more, if they had not got out of our way they 
would have been turned over. One day I saw a light-headed young 
retriever bullocking about the road trying to catch sparrows. A car 
came along, and the car slowed down and swerved across simply to 
avoid running over that dog. Yes; I know what I’m talking about. 
1 remember another occasion when it was not even a dog. It was 
orly a small child playing about in the road, It was much such a 
read as th’s, with a high path one side and a stone wall the other. 
The car made a shot at the path and went over. That child was a 
yrecker, and I shouldn’t be surprised if I did a little wrecking myself 
next chance | get.” 

The chance came quickly. 

“Now then,” said the hen, “ I’]l put that little lot over, 
are you going todo? Are you coming?” 

“Vl leave it to you, partner,” said the chicken timidly. 

With a simple expression of contempt the old hen took up its 
position in the road and the car ruled an undeviating line over it. 
‘The chicken, not wishing to give evidence at the inquest, had 
sniggled through the hedge into an adjacent field. 

A plain working man some moments later picked up the hen and 
said that it was all along of one of those adjective motors. ‘“ But,” 
he added as he slipped the dead wrecker into his pocket, “ that'll do 
for my supper.” 


There was a toot-toot in the distance. 
What 
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WINTER SCENE ON THE NORTHAMPTON ROAD NEAR KETTERING 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Fiwve Prizewinmers. 


SUN RAYS 


First Prize—Miss M. Kennion, the Lodge, Rushton Crest, Bournemouth 


We pay each week the sum of 
ONE GUINEA 


for the best snapshot which we receive during that week. All the letters in this 
Competition must be sent to the Kodak Editor, Tue TaTLer, Greit New Street, 
London, and all photographs, exclusive of the prizewinners, will be returned 
mmediately if accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope, except those we 
desire to retain for publication, For these we pay 


HALF-A-GUINEA 


each for the copyright. Every photograph must have plainly written on the back the 
ame and address of the sender and a clear description of the subject. Only one 
vhhotograph may be sent at one time. The negative is not required. 

This week, in addition to our prizewinners, we have pleasure in highly com- 
nending the following subjects :— 


RUINS OF TEMPLE AT GIRGENTI, SICILY 
Third Prize—Mrs. Lee Stock, 2, Morpeth Road, Hoylake, Cheshire 


VOLUNTEER GARRISON ARTILLERY PRACTISING AT BUDDON, N.B. 


Fourth Prize—W. E. Fairlie, Kirnan, St. Andrews 


PUFFINS ON ROCKS, LUNDY ISLAND 


Second Prize—T. S. Lake, Instow, North Devon 


“Coliseum, Rome," J. H. V. Barker-Mill, Mottisfont Abbey, Romsey, Hants 

““A Good Position,’’ Miss Webster. Heywood, Westbury, Wilts. 

“My Lady Nicotine,"’ J. W. Ellis, 18, Rodney Street, Liverpool. 

In Clifton Zoo,’ F. G. Prideaux, 7, Brookfield Terrace, Kilmainham, Dublin. 
““The Bed of the Mountain Torrent,’’ Albert Purser, 20, Emscote Road, Warwick. 
“ Castle of Neuschwanstein, Bavaria,’'’ O. H Sissons, 10, Eldon Road, Kensington. 
“ Nearing Port,'' C. W. Cousland, 24, Gilmour Road, Edinburgh. 

“The Morning Milk,’’ H. White, Allerton, Bradford. 

“‘ Cloister Arches, Beaulieu Abbey,’’ J. B. Purnell, Ashton House, Ryde. 

“ Winchester Cathedral,’’ G. Kay, 59, Hamilton Terrace, N.W. 

‘* Sunshine on a Rough Sea,’’ Miss J. Barton, Borne, Cambridge. 

“Chalets, Meiringen, Switzerland,’’ Miss N. Harris, 19, Spital Square, Bishopsgte. 
‘* A Gipsy,"’ T. C. Benyon, Cheriton, Newbury. 

“ The King’s Highway,” J. H. Saunders, 67, Green Road, Burmantofts, Leeds. 
‘Mother and Foal,’’ Miss Fyers, Camp Hill, Milltimber, Aberdeenshire. 


A HARZ MOUNTAIN WOOD-CUTTER 


Fifth Prize—H. H. Joel, 22, Broadway, St. Margaret's, Twickenham 
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OF MADAME YVETTE GUILBERT 


The Famous Frenchwoman who is now in Berlin. 


et Fore 


Zander & Labisch, Berlin 


A GROUP OF MUSICAL CELEBRITIES MADAME YVETTE GUILBERT AND HER FRIENDS 


This picture, taken recently in the German capital, is unique in containing so many notable personalities in the realm of music. 


The names, from left to 


right, are : E. Nanny (contrebasse), Madame Debourt (clavecin), Madame Casadesus (quinton), Professor Gerushan, H. Casadesus (viole d'amour), M. Casadesus 
(viole de gambe), Professor Joachim, Humperdinck, Yvette Guilbert, Mrs. H. Wolff, Professor Ochs, director of the Berlin Philharmonic Choir 


adame Yvette Guilbert has been arousing a great deal of interest 

in the artistic, literary, and musical world of Berlin, where in 
her recent concerts she has proved herself not only a consummate 
artist but an artist with methods and upon lines of which no one 
who knew her only as the singer of what I may call the long black- 
glove songs with the double meanings had believed -her capable. 
To those who knew Madame Yvette Guilbert, and who knew how 
hard and with what genius for taking pains and inspiration from all 
sources she has worked, her new development did not come as a 
surprise at all. 

When last in London Madame Guilbert sang, in addition to old 
favourites of undercurrents of Parisian life, songs of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. These songs she has been singing now in 
Berlin, but singing them ina novel and delightful fashion, costumed 
in dainty Pompadour garb and to the accompaniment of the old- 
fashioned instruments of the period—the clavecin, the contrebasse, 
the quinton, the viole de gambe, and the viole d’amour. Her 
orchestra consists entirely of experts, of which M. and Madame 
Casadesus are the leaders, and an immense amount of trouble has 
been taken and long months spent in research to fit genuine old 
melodies to the genuine old songs which Madame Yvette Guilbert 
sings in the dainty xococo fashion of the palmy days of Le Roi 
Soleil and of La Belle Marquise. 

But Madame Yvette Guilbert’s stay in Berlin has not only been 
an immense artistic success, it has been a great social success also, 
for she and her hushand having visited the German capital many 
times are very popular in German society as the indiscretion of our 
photographer will show. The photograph we reproduce was taken 
ata social evening given at the Palace Hotel by Dr. and Mrs. Schiller, 
or in other words, which may convey more meaning to the larger 
public, by Madame Yvette Guilbert and her husband. Among tle 
guests were such well-known musical and artistic folk as Mr. Wolff ; 


I0O 


Professor Ochs, the director of the Berlin Philharmonic Choir ; 
Professor Joachim, whose name carries all necessary explanation 
with it; Humperdinck, the composer of //ansel und Gretel and 
many other charming operas; and others too numerous 
mention. 

All Madame Yvette Guilbert’s life is, as she says herself, based 
upon work. “I live and think in song series,” she told me once, 
and personal observation of her methods has convinced me that this 
is absolutely true. A scene in the street, a piece of old china, a 
picture, a curious song, a book, the missing of a train—in a word, 
any of the plums which clever fingers of a more than usually charming 
and artistic Jack Horner can pick out of the pie of life—are used by 
Madame Yvette Guilbert for her purpose. 

She does not write her songs herself, although as her two books, 
La Vedette and Les Demi-vieilles, have shown, she possesses a very 
considerable literary gift, but she inspires them very often, and to 
work for her is, as many modern French poets and song-writers 
have found, not merely work but a delightful and artistic collabora- 
tion. It has been the fortune of the Jpresent writer to work with 
Madame Yvette Guilbert and to appreciate the force and the enthu- 
siasm with which she seizes ideas from outside and makes them 
her own, and with which, on the other hand, she throws out a 
suggestion, catches the writer’s answer on the rebound, throws the 
ball back, until after a game of mental lawn tennis across an hotel 
writing table the song is practically completed. 

To put down such an artist, as too many people did for many 
years, as a mere music-hall performer, merely because so many of 
her songs were sung in music-halls, is as great a mistake as can be 
made. Yvette Guilbert is a brilliant creative artist, and I do not 
think that | am exceeding the limits of permissible indiscretion by 
saying that the world, or that small part of it which is not yet aware 
of it, will find out the fact in the course of 1905. J. RAPHAEL, 


to 
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A GREAT BOOK FOR SPORTSMEN AND ANIMAL-LOVERS 


A Page from Mr. Millais’s *“‘Mammals.” 


“THE WOLF.” BY J. G MILLAIS 


Mr. Millais, a son of Sir John Millais, R.A., has just issued through the Longmans a fine work on natural history entitled ‘‘The Mammals of Great 
Britain and Ireland.” The book is to be published in three volumes, of which the first only has as yet appeared. It is rich in illustrations by the author 
and by Archibald Thorburn and G. E, Lodge. The coloured plates and photogravures are particularly finely produced 
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THE ENGLISHMAN’S FAVOURITE SPOR 


GONE AWAY-r! 


BRINGING UP THE HOUNDS 


IN THE KENNE 


THE MEET 
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A PLEASANT DAY WITH THE HOUNDS. 


OFF URGING ON THE HOUNDS 


a 


CROSSING A BROOK 


PHE SS PALER R 


The Editor receives so many “ Chestnuts” which have already been published on this page that he advises intending 
The “ Chestnuts” commenced on August 31, 1904, 


to study the carlier tissues. 


Equal to the Occasion 

Admiral Cotton of the United States Navy is responsible for an 
interesting story. On one occasion he sat at a dinner party beside a 
certain English bishop noted for his wit. Near the bishop there 
was a millionaire manufacturer, a stout man, with a loud coarse 
laugh, who ate and drank a good deal and cracked every little 
while a stupid joke. One of his jokes was levelled at the brilliant 
bishop, whom he did not know from Adam. It was enough for him 
that the bishop’s garb was clerical. He was a parson ; here, there- 
fore, was a chance to poke a little fun at the parson’s trade. “I 
have three sons,’ he began ina loud tone, nudging his neighbour 
and winking towards the bishop, ‘‘ three fine lads. They are in 
trade. I have always said that if ever I had a stupid son I’d make 
a parson of him.” The millionaire roared out his discordant laugh, 
but the bishop said with his quiet smile, “ Your father evidently 
thought differently.”—Mrs. H. Forbes, 84, King Henry's Road, London, 
N.W., will receive a guinea this week. 


A Bishop's Wit 
A well-known bishop of the Church of England was commonly 
spoken of as ‘‘ Soapy Sam.” Ata dinner party one evening a lady 
asked him why he was so called. “1 cannot tell you, madam, unless 
it is that I am often getting into hot water and always come out with 
clean hands,” was the ready response.—Miss Emmie Notley, Ebley, 
Stroud. 


She Shared his Vices 

A well-known dean got 
hurriedly into an empty rail- 
way carriage at Arbroath 
Station and to his horror a 
fishwife came to the door 
carrying two baskets of fish. 
She pushed one under the 
seat, whereupon the dean 
exclaimed, “This is a 
smoking carriage.” She took 
no notice but tucked the other 
basket away too and got in. 
The dean, exasperated, again 
said, ‘‘ Mv good woman, this 
is a smoking carriage.” The 
fish lady said never a word 
till settled in her corner, and 
the train moving on she took 
out a pipe, filled it, and said 
with a knowing look, ‘So, 
me mannie, ye. thocht nae- 
body could tak a sinoke but 
yersel.”—Mrs. B. 

His ” Savirg '’ Grace 

Pat strolled into one of 
our theatres and asked the 
price of the seats; he was 
told as follows: Boxes £1 
and £2, stal's tos. 6d., dress 
circle 7s. 6d., upper circle 5s., 
pit 2s. 6d., gallery 1s., and 
the programmes . Id, 
“Shure and _ bedad,” 
Pat, “orl sit on 
gramme.” — Miss Edith 


Hannay, Cove Castle, 
Dumbartonshive, N.B,. 


Thieves All 


Last year a countryman 
wished to give his sweet- 
heart a special treat, so he 
took her to London to see 
the pantomime. The yoke 
thought the occasion merited 


each. 
says 
pro- 
i: 
Cove, 


a 


UNDER THE SPREADING CHESTNUT TREE. 


The Editor of “The Tatler” offers One Guinea for the best short story or anecdote sent in each week from any quarter. 
The story must be addressed to the Chestnut Editor, “The Tatler.” 
others of the stories sent in, but no manuscript will be returned. Contributors must write on one side of the paper only 


Our Jllustrated Chestnut. 


She's the most beautiful baby that ever was seen she was 
Well, mother, | wouldn't let her hear it if | were you, she'll get so vain 
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The Editor will publish and pay small amounts for 


contributors 


his being generous, and he therefore decided to book seats for the 
stalls, concluding the price would be the same as in the local 
theatre, viz., 2s. On arriving at the box office he asked for two stalls 
and tendered 1os. The clerk said, “‘ 11s. more, please.” ‘ \W-h-a-t ? ” 
replied the yokel, and the same reply was given. The yokel then 
said, ‘* Say, mister, what’s the name of the piece?” “ Zhe Forty 
Thieves,” was the reply. “Give us the money back,” said the 
countryman, “we don’t want to see the other thirty - nine.”— 
Mr. Gerald Smith, Northleigh, Church Lane, Aldershot. : 


The Perils of Absent-mindedness 

One day the late Professor Hamilton on leaving King’s College, 
Aberdeen, accidentally stumbled against a cow that was passing at 
the time. Absorbed in thought the professor, thinking he had 
collided with a lady, with gentlemanly politeness raised his hat and 
exclaimed, “I beg your pardon, madam,” and was much chagrined 
to discover his mistake. A few days afterwards when walking in 
one of the streets of the city he was again in a reverie and stumbled 
against alady coming in the opposite direction. Suddenly remember- 
ing the incident of the cow he excitedly exclaimed, “Is that you 
again, you brute?” The feelings of the learned gentleman may be 
imagined.—Miss Nickay, Caxia 128, Pernambuco, Brazil. 

The Doctor's Bet 

A certain doctor at a dinner party placed his hand on the table. 
One of the guests said to 
another, ‘f What a dirty hand 
Dr. —:-— has.” The doctor, 
who had overheard — the 
remarl, said, “ Vl bet a fiver 
there is a dirtier in the com- 
pany.” ‘‘Done,” said the 
other, upon which the doctor 
produced the other hand and 
won his bet.—Miss Hall, 36, 
Cariton Hill, N.W. 


Care of the Dog 

A young lady nursing and 
talking to a pet dog on an 
electric car had asked the 
conductor to stop at a certain 
point. When he did so she 
went to the platform and 
there stood gesticulating with 
the dog on her arm. ‘ Hurry 
up, miss, hurry up! You 
want to get out here, don’t 
you?” “Oh dar no, thank 
you, I only wanted to show 
Fido where her mother lives.” 
—Mr. S. C. Salter, Pennsyl- 
vania, Manor Itcad, Alders'ot. 


Love's Prompter 

He was sitting alone on 
the verandah. Near by sat 
a young and pretty widow 
with her little six-year-old 
son. The little fellow 
up to the gentleman, who 
patted him on the head. 
“What’s your name?” the 
little boy asked. He told 
him. ‘Is you married?” 
he lisped. ‘No, I am not,” 
was the reply. Then the 
child pausel a moment and 
turning to his mother said, 
“Mamina, what else did you 
tell me to ask him ?”—Miss 
A, Rudd, 16, Mount Park 
Crescent, Eaing. 


ran 
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Leaders of British Sport at their Favourite Pastimes. 


CAPTAIN W. EDGEWORTH-JOHNSTONE LORD HAWKE 


THE HON. GERALD LASCELLES THE MARQUIS OF GRANBY 


These portraits by Mr. Ernest C. Elliott, of the firm of Elliott and Fry, are reproduced by permission from a very beautiful book entitled ‘Fifty Leaders 

of British Sport,” published by Mr. John Lane of the Bodley Head, Vigo Street, London. The series opens with a portrait of the King, and jthe photo- 

gravure portraits, from which four have been selected, are all equally good. An interesting literary commentary running through the volume is 
contributed by Mr. F, G. Aflalo 
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The Oldest Living English Play-actor.. 


\ ho is the oldest. living actor? The 
claimants to this distinction are not 
numerous, for the profession, like that of jour- 
nalism, is not conducive to longevity. Old 
actors and old journalists, indeed, are almost 
as rare as dead donkeys or deceased postboys. 
One of these rarities is Mr. Edward Miles of 
9, Sandyland, Wisbech. He was born on 
March 11, 1815, the year—as every schoolboy 
reluctantly knows—in which the battle of 
Waterloo was fought. Mr, Miles has thus 
lived in five reigns, and knew Englund before 
the era of the railroad, the telegraph, and the 
music-hall. These are obvious facts, but the 
stitement of them servis to convey a more 
adequate idea of the passage of time than the 
bare announcement of a date. ‘To an actor 
f icts of even greater significance are that Miles 
has seen Edmund Kean and Charles Kemble 
tread the boards, and has himself acted with 
many celebrated performers who to the present 
generation are merely names. 

Miles evenknew G‘imaldi. Indeed, 
it was on the advice of the great clown 
that he adopted the stage as a pro- 
fession, Miles, then a mere boy, was 
a clerk in the employ of Alderman 
Harmer and Mr. Flowers, the cele- 
brated Bow Street magistrite. Gri- 
maldi, who lived in Islington, was one 
of the alderman’s tenants, and in the 
course of his duties Miles had to col- 
lect the great clown’s rent. One day 
the two got into conversation, and 
Miles confided to the old laughter- 
maker his aspirations towards. the 
stage. Grimaldi was sympathetic, and 
promptly advised the young enthusiast 
to obtain a provincial engagement and 
take to the stage altogether. 

An opening was found on the 
Hereford and Ludlow circuit, on which 
Miles met, and acted with, Mrs. F. 
String, Mrs. Honey, Mrs. Nisbett, 
Miss Byron, and Mrs. Waylett, the 
noted ballad-singer, Following this he 
obtained an engagement at the Old 
Liver Theatre, Liverpool, where he 
played in Black-eyed Susan with T. P. 
Cooke sustaining the part of William. 
Subsequently at Chester, while on a 
tour in Wales, Miles performed with 
Sheridan Knowles and Miss Elphin- 
stone in such then-popular pieces as 


Virginius, The Hunchback, and 
William Tell. After many  vicissi- 
tudes Miles took to management 


on his own account at Warwick, where he 
gave T. Swinburne, afterwards so well known, 
his first engagement.. His ncxt—and most 
important—step in his professional career was 
an engagement at the Theatre Royal, Ply- 
mouth, which Jasted for ten years. While in 
Plymouth Mil:s performed with Macready, 
Charles Kean, G. V. Brooke, James Bennet, 
Ira Aldridge, T. Swinburne, T. C. King, and 
many other famous actors. Among the Jadies 
he appeared with were Helen Faucit, Ellen 
Tree, Miss Cushman, Julia St. George, and 
Madam Cele-te. 

Miles continued acting until he was eighty- 
two, retiring a little over seven years ago, when 
he settled at Wisbech, where he has since 
resided. Although he is in his ninetieth year 
he is still in full possession of all his faculties. 
Indeed, he is younger than most men at 
seventy. His eye is bright, his intelligence is 


keen, and his interest in life unabated. He 
is able to take or make a joke with the 
smartest and never declines a ‘‘fifty up” at 
the billiard table. 

The old fellow is very fond of discussing 
bygone times, and when he does so is invariably 
interesting. The present writer had the good 
fortune to spend an afternoon in h's company 
recently, and some of his anecdotes and ex- 
periences then recalled are well worth repeat- 
ing. It was in Cambridge, and Miles had 
travelled from Wisbech to spend the day with 
Mr. James Welch, who was thin touring 
as Lord Cyril Garston in 7ke New Clown. 
We lunched at Ye Olde Castle, and it was 
under the influence of a vecherché little meal 
that the veteran grew communicative. 

“1 suppose,” asked Mr, Welch, “that in 
the old days you often had to walk from one 
town to another ?” 

“ We did,” replied Mr. Miles with a retro- 


MR. EDWARD MILES 


Who became an actor on the advice of Grimaldi 


spective smile, “and often hadn’t much to 
eat onthe road either. Then, too, after a long 
tramp the theatre would often be only open 
two or three weeks. I remember once walk- 
ing to Bradford to perform at the Royal there. 
The run lasted for two weeks, for the first of 
which we were paid in full ard for the second 
of which we received 2s. 6d. A still worse 
experience was at Belfast. 1 was doing well at 
this time and my salary was £2 a week. J 
had to take the mail coach.to Fleetwood and 
thence. by steamer to Belfast—a journey that 
cost £4 each way. The engagement lasted a 
month, so my salary didn’t even pay travellii ¢g 
expenses.” 

Mr. Welch next drew Mr. Miles on the 
subject of salaries. ‘A pound a week for the 
leading man and twenty-five shillings for the 
leading lady were considered good salaries. 
I should say that a man worth £15 a week 
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to-day. would have considered. himself. well 
paid with about as many shillings.” 

“ And how much money would you get in 
a house—not much I suppose?” asked 
“ Jimmie.” 

“Oh yes! In Plymouth I have often seen 
#120 in the house.” 

‘Then who secured the lion’s share if the 
actors were paid so miserably—the manager ? ” 

“No; the ‘star’ I have'known some of 
the leading lights of the profession get as 
much as £109 per night.” 

“In those days evidently,” said Mr. Welch, 
“the ‘stars’ were paid to act, now they pay 
to act—sometimes very dearly too.” 

Mr. Miles told us of some of the difficulties 
which the star” system imposed upon the 
members of the stock companies. A ‘“ star” 
would be engaged for a week or longer, and 
short'y before his or her arrival would send 
his 7(pertotre along for the company to pre- 
pare. This entailed very hard study. 
On one occasion Miles undertook the 
part of Touchstone at thirty-six hours 
notice. When he was on the Worcester 
circuit, too, he had an even greater 
test. Buxton and Mrs. Fitzwilliam 
were engaged to “star” for a week. 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam duly arrived on the 
Monday, but for some reason Buxton 
did not turn up until the Thursday, 
and Miles had to personate all his 
characters for three nights, having only 
had a few hours to study them. When 
he did arrive on the Thursday Miles 
played Cox to his Box. With Mrs. 
Stirling Miles was a great favourite. 

Then Miles told us of his. nume- 
rous escapes from death. /primis, 
he was nearly trampled to death in 
Hyde Park at the coronation of George 
1V., and had there been space, reader, 
thou shouldst have heard how he was 
‘shot on at least three occasions, how he 
was as many times nearly drowned, 
how he was nearly burnt to death, how 
nearly buried alive, with many other 
things of worthy memory. 

We had been joined during our con- 
versation by Miss Audrey Ford, the 
charming daughter of Miss _ Lottie 
Venne, who was playing Rosie Ford 
to Mr. Welch’s Lord Cyril. The 
veteran actor rose to the occasion with 
true and unstudied courtliness. 

“You remind me,’ he said to Miss 
Ford, ‘‘of my daughter as she was at 
your age.” Then he added tenderly, ‘‘ My 
daughter was the most beautiful woman | 
ever knew.” 

The British public and the tide wait for 
no man, and the demands of a matinée 
audience carried Mr. Welch from the hotel to 
his dressing-room. Mr. Miles was to witness 
the performance, and it was suggested that he 
should occupy the few minutes while Mr. 
Welch was dressing in indulging in forty 
winks, but the idea was rejected with scorn. 
Miles preferred a cigar and a cup of coffee. 
Before the performance was over I looked 
into the box from. which Miles was enjoying 
the play and asked him how he was. getting 
on. ‘Capitally,” he replied. Then, referring 
evidently to Grimaldi, he added, ‘‘ 1 began.my 
stage experiences with the old clown and | am 
finishing them with the new clown, I should 
like to play him ‘ fifty up.’” A. R. B. 
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Mr. James Welch in his Dressing-room at Drury Lane. 


Specially taken for “The Tatler™ by Campbell & Gray 


Mr, James Welch, who has been playing the part of Prince Patter in The White Cat at Drury Lane, has been fighting manfully against illness, 
down. He is threatened with serious lung trouble. Mr. Welch has been ordered by his doctor to give up all work and go to the Riviera. 
some weeks before he is well enough to resume work 


and has at last broken 
It is feared that it will be 
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AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


What the Public Wants.—Mr. Edward 
Terry has been demonstrating for the benefit 
of the unextinguishable New York reporter 
the doctrine that the public gets what it wants 
in the playhouse ; that the manager succeeds 
just in proportion to his skill as an interpreter. 
This art of “ keeping your ear on the ground ” 
is an instinct rather than an intelligence, 
belonging to the category of water-finding on 
the part of the “ dowser ” or the scent for the 
oasis with which the South African negro is 
credited. That is where it joins issue with 
professional critics, who are always trying to 
philosophise their perceptions. 


Hicksian Musical Comedy.—I could not 
help arguing thus as I sat through 7he Talk 
of the Town at the Lyric, which I saw on the 
fifth night, and therefore in a more or less 
permanent form. It is an ol/a podrida as 


follows :— 

“ Book," by Seymour Hicks. 

“‘Lyrics,’’ by Charles H. Taylor, D. Lipton, 
Dick Ormonde, Ed. Gardenier, Vincent Ryan. 

Music by Herbert E. Haines, additional ‘‘ num- 
bers "' by: (1) Airlie Dix ; (2) Miss Ellaline Terriss, 
who figures in the list of characters by her original 
family name of * Lewin"; (3) Hamish MacCunn ; 
(4) Mr. Evelyn Baker, who. is, I understand, a 
Manchester man; (5) C. W. Murphy; (6) Ed. 
Carey; (7) M. Melville Ellis; (8) E Oliver ; and 
(9) J. P. Mullen. 
The presence of some of the best members 


of the old Savoy company reminds me, in 


contrast, of the old Savoy legend :— 
Written by W. S. Gilbert and 
Composed by Arthur Sullivan. 


Biogrvaph 


MISS DELIA MASON 
In Lady Madcap at the Prince of Wales's 


Fohnuston & Hoffmann 


MISS MADGE LESSING 


As a Gordon Highlander at the Coliseum 


Enormous Effort.—The new method always 
seems to resemble the use of shear poles to 
lift a pin off the ground. At the end of the 
evening you have far less to carry away than 
you had when the curtain was rung down at 
the Savoy, and yet you have had far more 
energy, more dresses, more “ effects,” more 
authors, more composers, more, in fact, of 
everything, including expense. But the public, 
or rather a public, likes the new way. I feel 
sure, howeve-, that it is not the ordinary play- 
going public ; that curiously enthusiastic body 
attends on the first night and shows dis- 
approval, but the manager steps gaily forward 
with a smile, for he knows that that is not the 
public which is going to visit him for hundreds 
of nights. 


“The Talk of the Town.”—Mr. Hicks 
does not attempt to call his entertainment a 
“new and original” musical comedy, for it 
is not, nor is that necessary ; we have seen 
it nearly all before. Zhe Talk of 
the Town shows far less novelty in 
every way than 7he Catch of the 
Season at the Vaudeville, which really 
struck on a new idea. It is just one 
of the old melodramatic farces on 
which all sorts of frills have been 
sewn. It follows the curious con- 
vention of having some sort of story 
in the first act (for the benefit of the 
early diners) while the second act— 
put together for the people who 
“come on” from the Carlton or the 
Savoy (hotel)—is a mere variety show. 
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The Story.—The story reduces itself into 
this. A lieutenant (Mr. Lytton) is hard up 
and a broker’s man (Mr. Walter Passmore) 
is put into possession of his house, Arundel 
Lodge. Under pressure of circumstances he 
has to personate the lieutenant’s delayed mil- 
lionaire friend from India. He is followed 
about by his wife, a bedrageled creature (very 
cleverly played by Miss Fairbrother) with a 
brood of children. 


The Company. — Mr. Passmore, who 
figures as a broker’s man, is in his element. 
Funny as he is, to me he was never a true- 
blue Savoyard in the same sense as Mr, 
Lytton. Though the latter can do any- 
thing (he was the only member of the 
Savoy company who entered into the spirit 
of oféra touffe when a vain attempt was 
made to revivify it), he is capable of much 
better things than The Talk of the Town, 
and I long to see him in that new revival 
of comic opera for which the optimist bids 
us hope. Mr. Evett sings charmingly the 
little he has to sing. Of the ladies the 
best is Miss Sydney Fairbrother, for she 
can really act. Miss Maudi Darrell is very 
piquant as a modiste. 


Girls who Work Hard.—The pictures on 
this page give a good idea of the many 7é/es 
that the modern musical-comedy maid has to 
undertake. The mere task of changing the 
must be a tax on the 


endless costumes 
player’s strength. 


Fokuston & Hoffmann 


MISS GURNEY DELAPORTE 
As a chef in Ladyland 
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MRS. LANGTRY, WHO APPEARS TO-NIGHT AT TERRY’S 


Im “Mrs. Dering’s Divorce.°’ 


Lafayette 
Mrs. Langtry announces that she will open her season at Terry’s this evening with Mrs. Dering's Divorce, which she has already played in America. She will be 
supported by Mr. Leonard Boyne 
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Russell 
HOW THE FALL OF PORT ARTHUR AFFECTED THE CRYSTAL PALACE 


A troupe of Japanese jugglers (minus two members who have been fighting with General Nogi) have 

been performing together at the Crystal Palace, but have not ventured to speak to a troupe of Russian 

singers also appearing there. When the news of the fall of Port Arthur was published they buried the 
hatchet and shook hands as shown in this picture 


A Constructive Criticism.— 
Can a play by a man of letters 
once written be altered? I do 
not sce why it should not be. 
Thus Mr. William Archer, who 
has written by far the best critique 
on Peter Pan, points out the 
somewhat cruel touch involved in 
Peter Pan’s leaving Mrs. Darling 
in suspense as to the fate of her 
children, a point that some of us 
felt on the first night. He makes 
the admirable suggestion that 
Peter’s shadow should be left as a 
pledge that he will return. 


A Pantomime Princess. —Miss 
Jeannie Macdonald, who plays 
the princess in 7he White Cat at 
Drury Lane, has been playing in 
musical comedy for several years. 
She was with Morell and Mouillot 
in Zhe Geisha, then in Mr. Tom 
B.  Davis’s provincial company 
she played Miss Ada_ Reeves’s 
part in /’/ovodora, and later she 
was a member of Mr. George 
Edwardes’s companies. She _ is 


MISS QUEENIE LEIGHTON AND THE GRAMOPHONE 
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Lord Clifford’s Theatricals.—Lord and Lady 
Clitiord of Chudleigh recently staged at Ugbrooke 
Park The Marriage of Kitty, in which Miss Miriam 
Clements took the leading part. The Earl of Alta. 
mont as Sir Reginald, Lord Clifford as John Travers, 
and Miss Annie Schletter as Madame de Semiano, 
were also quite admirable and gave a finish to the 
piece that is rare in amateur work. Mr. Alfred 
Farquhar’s performance of the butler was also first- 
rat2. The second play—the one-act opera written 
by Sir Francis Barrow, music by Mr. P. de Zulueta, 
entitled Zz Days of Yore--proved exceedingly bright 
and entertaining. The leading parts were taken by 
Miss Mary Ricardo, Miss Nina Dickson, Miss Kem- 
ball Cook, Miss Van Nostrand, Mr, Stuart Baynes, 
Mr. C. Blount, Lord Malise Graham, Mr. S. Cary, 
and Mr. de Zulueta himself. 


“Les Sceurs Mousse.”—There is an interesting 
story with regard to the quartette of lady dancers 
and singers known as “‘ The Quatre Sceurs Mousse,” 
who make their first appearance in England at the 
Palace Theatre this wcek. Nine years ago, when 
the Quecn of Portugal was staying in Budapest, she 
happened to witness at the theatre the performance 
of four little Portugese girls which pleased her so 
much that she invited them to a sa¢vée at her hotel. 
Only a few months since her Majesty, when at the 
Coliseum in Lisbon, recognised on 
the stage her old friends the Sisters 
Mousse. She sent her equerry to 
command them to her box, and 
the next day she asked them for 
a photograph as a souvenir of 
their meeting nine years previously 
at Budapest, but unfortunately it 
was impossible for them to accede 
to her Majesty’s request at the 
moment. A week later Mr. 
Alfred Butt, the manager of the 
Palace Theatre, on the day of the 
arrival of the King and Queen of 
Portugal in England, having heard 
cf the interest which her Majesty 
had taken in the girls and having 
a particularly good photograph of 
them sent it to her at Windsor. 


Miss Italia Conti’s Triumph. 
—-Miss Conti scored a great hit in 
connection with the Stage Society’s 
production of Zhe Powers of 
Darkness, for without warning 
she had to take the place of Miss 
May Harvey who fainted durii g 
Thomrs the performance, and though she 
had to read some parts of the 


married to Mr. George Sydenham, This picture shows Miss Leighton singing into the gramophone the song, ‘I Love play she was able to speak it 


who recently won his case in the 
law courts against Mr. Tom B. as’ flowers 
Davis on a question of theatrical 

contracts. Miss Macdonald is of Scots and German 
parentage. 


The Marquis of Zetland’s Theatricals.—A very 
successful representation of J/ice and A/en has just 
been given at Aske, where the house party included 
Lord and Lady Minto and their daughters, Mr. and 
Mrs. Chamberlain, Lord and Lady Southampton, 
and Sir Francis and Lady Younghusband. The 
Marquis and Marchioness of Zetland entertained 
the tenantry and emfloyés of the estate and the 
tradespeople of Richmond as well as the é/i¢e of 
the neighbourhood. The 7éles of Mark Embury 
and Peggy, Little Britain, were filled by Major 
Owen-Lewis and the Countess Fitzwilliam, and that 
of Captain Lovell by the Earl of Ronaldshay. The 
Hon. Faith Dawnay acted the part of Mrs. Goodlake 
with great spirit and ease, and all the other parts 
were admirably filled by the Hon. Thomas Dundas, 
Lady Evelyn James, the Hon. R. James, the Hon. 
Algar Orde Powlett, Miss Moffat, Mr. Roger 
Plowden, and Mr. C. Stirling. Some of our 
amateurs are so clever that they would shine along- 
side professionals, and | for one should like to see 


this tried by way of experiment, “THE MARRIAGE OF KITTY” 


IIo 


my Gramophone."' She also sings it in The White Cat at Drury Lane, the irel l orf 1 
chorus being taken up by two gramophones, the horns of which are disguised eee aw enc AD N OLN CER Le 


next afternoon. 


Miss Clements LE. Kelly, Newton Abbot 
AS PERFORMED AT LORD CLIFFORD OF CHUDLEIGH’S 
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“The Scarlet Pimpernel” at the New Theatre. 


Ellis & Walery 
LADY BLAKENEY PLEADS TO BE TAKEN BACK TO HER HUSBAND’S. LOVE 
Lady Blakeney (Miss Julia Neilson) has married Sir Percy Blakeney (Mr. Fred Terry), who has withdrawn his affections from her because he considers her a spy. He 
poses as a country bumpkin, whereas he is the daring Englishman known as the Scarlet Pimpernel, who rescues French Royalists and brings them safe and sound to 
England. The couple are being watched in this picture by one of his companions in valour, Sir Andrew Ffoulke A'fred Kendrick) 


Ellis & Walery 


THE TRAPPING OF LADY BLAKENEY 


This picture shows Mr. Horace Hodges as Chauvelin, the spy, sent across by the Republican Government to discover the identity of the Scarlet Pimpernel. Having 
found out that Lady Blakeney's brother is really coquetting with the Royalists, Chauvelin, by threatening the youth's life, compels Lady Blakeney to run the Scarlet 
Pimpernel to earth, She undertakes the task, little dreaming that the Scarlet Pimpernel is no other than her own husband 
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The A.C.F. and the Gordon Bennett.— 
The Automobile Club of France has decided 
that after this year the French manufac- 
turers will not take part in the Gordon Bennett 
contest unless some very decided alterations 
are introduced into the regulations. They 
propose, however, to establish another race 
to be called the Grand Prix de l’Automobile, 
which will be open to manufacturers of all 
nations. Already, it is stated, more than 
£4,000 has been subscribed for prizes, and 
according to the arrangement at present the 
event will be run off this year over the same 
course and at the same time as the Gordon 
Bennett. 

A Dangerous Course.—It seems doubt- 
ful, however, that 
the sanction of the 
authorities will be 
obtained for this 
arrangement. Each 
competing country 
is allowed three 
representative cars 
for the great 
classical event, 
and as Eng- 
land, Ger- 
many, Italy, 
Switzerland, 
and the United 
States have all 
challenged 
France already there should be at least 


twenty-one cars running at high racing 
speed over what is admittedly a difficult 


and even a dangerous course—the Auvergne 
circuit. If permission for the Grand Prix 
de ’Automobile to be run concurrently is ob- 
tained it is to be feared that the horrors of the 


OUR FOURTEENTH 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from January 4. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no cne can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 

2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each Jight. 

3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 

4. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post oz the second Monday following the date 
of issue, ze., answers to the third acrostic 
(dated January 18) must be delivered not 
later than first post on Monday, January 30. 

5. All solutions should bear at the top of 
the page in large print letters a pseudonym 
of not more than twelve letters. * Mads-up” 


A MOTOR CAR BUILT FOR 


Tatler’s’” 


Paris-Madrid of 1903 will be repeated. Indeed, 
for the sake of the various competitors it is to 
be hoped that the proposed arrangement will be 
decisively vetoed by the French Government. 


English Cars for the Gordon Bennett.— 
Saturday, December 31, was the last day for 
receiving 
entries from 
those Eng- 
lish manu- 
facturers who 


are desirous of competing in the 
struggle, the eliminating trials for which 
will take place in the Isle of Man as 
was the case last year, Mr. A. Rawlinson 
will drive an English Darracq and Mr. 
Sydney Girling will take the wheel of a 
Siddeley, the latter car being a new aspirant 


great 
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Motor Sparks. 


for Gordon Bennett honours. Two Star cars, 
two Wolseleys, and four Napiers have also 
been entered, so that a keen struggle for 
supremacy should be witnessed at the “ pre- 
liminary canter” in the Isle of Man. 


The Novice Abroad.—A cheery gentle- 
man, writing in the corre- 
spondence columns of a trade 
paper with the object of 
inspiring a nervous fellow 
motorist with confidence, re- 
marks that he himself is a 
novice with five weeks actual 
experience of cars and does 
not know “ what nerves are.” 
Those of us who have been 
driving for more years than 
he has weeks have 
—unfortunately for 
ourselves—en- 
countered many of 
his kind upon the 
roads, and it is 
chiefly owing to 
their vagaries that 
we ourselves have 
avery keen compre- 
hension of “ what 
nerves are.” The 
nerveless novice is 
a risky person to 
meet upon a narrow 
highway. The blind faith he reposes in his 
brakes is only equalled by his absolute con- 
fidence in his own general ability and his 
unshaken belief that the driver of any other 
car can always execute sharp, right-angle 
turns at a second’s notice in order to allow 
him to proceed without accident. 


HH, F. Whitlock & Sons 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN BY MESSRS. WOLSELEY 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC PRIZE COMPETITION. 


names are the best. Female diminutives like 
“ May” or “ Mab” are objected to as leading 
to confusion. The real name and address 
must also be sent in. If the Acrostic Editor 
cannot read the solutions they will be dis- 
qualified. Only one answer can be allowed 
on one sheet, and the sheets should be halves 


of note paper. 


Double Acrostic No. 3 


(Fourteenth Series) 


The greatest actor of those latter days, 
Retiring soon, alas. And the queer sad 
Prince who or ‘‘ madly-sane or sanely-mad ”’ 
Perplexes most of all in Shakspere’s plays. 
. Chief town in land of Suffolk dumplings seek 
Where the Pickwickians came before the ‘‘ Beak.” 
. The sunny strip of coast of Southern Gaul, 
Where many go to escape our winter's thrall, 
And some to stake on “‘ Monte’s "’ whirling ball. 
. The finest parchment which preserves to now 
The writings of old days, a goodly show. 
’Tis also used for binding, row on row. 
. Means ‘ unbeliever"’; but to truly know 
What it is that he disbelieves or so, 
The speaker's faith must first be known, I trow. 
. As sea-god in the Roman list had place. 
Now as a Star he whirls about in space. 
» Means tall and bony, high cheek-boned, long-faced : 
But John’s nickname to ignorance is traced. 
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Solution of Double Acrostic No. 13 
(Thirteenth Series) 


I. CSO Rw Ama NaseroO, 
2. H A M A N 
3. Rute OL yeaa tliat 
4. (W)I N N E (R) 
BA) TS) LAN eR Coe ac Daa 
6. Ge Ta esas epee AS Oa Nays 
7. MADELEINE 
8. (K): A. M IM? U- RA 
9 Sau APU eNiee Uae 


1. Claude Duval, the highwayman, is'said to have 
returned a lady’s property on condition that she danced 
a coranto with him there and then. ‘‘ Caballero," 
*€corano,"’ and ‘‘ corando,"’ are not accepted. 

2. See Esther, The gallows was very high. 
man"’ is not accepted. 

3. Modern Greek. Hermes Street is the Piccadilly of 
Athens, the men any two of the inhabitants talking the 
ordinary language. ‘' Rhetoric,’’ ‘‘ Runic,’’ and ‘ ro- 
mantic” are not accepted. 

4. At the time of doing this acrostic no solver is 
thinking of being “ nicer,"’ *‘ wiser,’’ or ‘‘ richer." Each 
wishes to be the ‘‘ winner "’ or “‘ discoverer," 

6. Of New York and Regent Street. ‘‘Toy'’ and 
“Terry '’ are not accepted. 

7. Celebrated church in Paris. 

8. Routed the Vladivostok squadron. ‘ Kama," 
“ Kamara,’’ ‘f Kamernura,’’ and ‘ Kanninura,’’. are not 
accepted. 


“© Hay- 


Correct answers to No. 13 have been received from : 
Aenea, Alnwick, Almeria, Arho, Bulbul, Brutus, Barina, 
Baturi, Boz, Beaskey, Candun, Chinchin, Chippie, Ca- 
ira, Corban, Cheyne, Chiria, Dumnorix, Enos, Eliot, 
Eastwind, Elms, Fidelia, Flosager, Freda, Francis, 
Guppy, Golo, Gollywog, Glevum, Hati, Hazelnut, 
Hadith, Hibernia, Ignota, Jaelsee, Kiwi, Kamsin, Kee- 
wee, Ko, Lhasa, Mummer, Mudjekeewis, Mingo, Nelto, 
Nibs, Nigger, Oku, Oak, Pop, Pingpong, Roy, Roma, 
Square, Skerry, Scraps, Sa, She, Sturford, Shamrock, 
Speedwell, Sandow, Tamworth, Wynell, Yeliab, Yoko, 
Yasmar Zingari. 

A further announcement will be made as soon as 
possible. 
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ONE OF MR. S. H. SIME’S NIGHTMARES—A STORYETTE 


“I can manage the ascent,” said I, ‘but | will trouble you to call off your dog.” 
“Sst!” whispered the wazir grinning, ‘a pure-blooded armadiddle; speak him fair.” 


| Anxious to’ get the ransom to his eminence without further delays I landed, remembering only after quitting 
the warning of the ancient bird. 
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THE TATLLER 


Current Games, 


The Australian Team.—In publishing 
the official list of the Australian team the 
Daily Mail last week congratulated itsel 
on the remarkable prescience of its special 
correspondent, Frank Iredale. No one 
has a more enthusiastic admiration than 
myself for the enterprise of the Daily 
Mail and its genius for intelligent antici- 
pation, but I quite fail to see a great 
prophetin Iredale. It is true that Iredale’s 
anticipatory team agreed with the actual 
team, with the substitution of Gehrs for 
Collins, but this successful prophecy might 
have been achieved by any Board school- 
boy in England who had read his Daily 
Mail diligently for the past year. The 
truth is, of course, that for the purposes of 
an English tour the field of selection in 
Australia is limited to fifteen or sixteen 
players. In England, where the field of 
selection is almost unlimited, vaticination 
is a much more ticklish business. The 
man who in August, 1903, could have 
foretold with even tolerable accuracy the 
composition of P. F. Warner’s team might 
have reasonably prided himself on_ his 
prophetic instinct, but the only oracles in 
England in August, 1903, were Warner 
himself and the selectors of his team, and all 
the oracles were dumb. 


Guarded Criticism.—The views of well- 
known cricketers on the Australian team 
elicited by the Dazly Afail cannot be said to 
have added to our store of knowledge. A. G. 
Steel thinks the team a good one, but not up 
to the form of the last combination ; G. W. 
Beldam considers that much depends upon 
Cotter; and even W. G. Grace can find 
nothing more original to say in the way of 
criticism than that the side is strong in batting 
and fielding but the weakest in bowling that 
has ever visited England. In the absence of 
Trumble it is obvious that the side is not so 
well equipped in bowling for a wet summer as 
were the teams of 1899 and 1902, but it is 
equally obvious that given a dry summer we 
have no bowling in England likely to get rid 
of Trumper, Hill, Noble, Duff, Darling, and 


Sports, 


Copyright of ‘* The Tatler” 
J. JACKSON 


Captain of Woolwich Arsenal 


Hopkins twice in three days tor anything 
like a reasonably small score. It was not 
Trumble’s bowling that won the Australians 
the rubber in 1899 so much as the deadly 
patience of Noble. 


A Question of Weather.—In a_ wet 
summer, of course, anything may happen. 
But suppose that the first four test matches 
are played on dry, hard wickets ; suppose, 
further, that in each match England wins the 
toss, that all our batsmen come off, and that 
our score is 600 in the first innings, what is 
our chance of winning even one of the four 
matches? No matter how rapidly we make 
our runs, Australia will not go in to bat much 
before lunch-time on the second day. This 
will give the English bowlers about ten hours 
to dismiss twice one of the most powerful 
batting sides in the world, and a side, more- 
over, that has reduced the goose game to an 


KENT V. REST OF ENGLAND—A LINE OUT 
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and Pastimes. 


exact science. In one of the test matches 
in 1899 Noble batted for eight hours, and 
there seems to be no particular reason why 
he should not do the same thing again 
against the same bowlers and on the same 
sort of wicket. 


A False Analogy.—It appears to me 
doubtful logic to argue victory for England 
next summer from the success of P. F. 
Warner’s team in Australia last year. 
The different conditions of international 
cricket in England and Australia make 
any analogy impossible. If the whole of 
the five test matches in England in 1905 
were to be played to a finish it might 
reasonably be argued that if a team, 
which was admittedly not representative 
of the full strength of England, could 
beat Australia in 1903 the same team 
reinforced by C. B. Fry, F. S. Jackson,, 
and the best fast bowler in the country for 
the time being ought not to have much 
difficulty in repeating its triumph. When 
Warner on his return from Australia 
urged English cricketers to think im- 
perially and to fight to a finish he 
was probably thinking less of imperialism 
than of the improbability of England being 
able to defeat Australia in a_ three-days 
match'on a hard wicket. The most comfort- 
ing reflection is that test matches like war 
have a way of upsetting the most logical 
calculations. It is easy enough to prove on 
paper that we must beat the Australians if 
next summer is wet and that we cannot pos- 
sibly beat them if the summer is dry, but 
calculations of this sort fortunately neglect 
the personal factor. B. J. T. Bosanquet isa 
sufficiently powerful factor to defeat the best- 
laid plans of players, critics and prophets. 


The Billiard Championship.—I think that 
Dawson and Stevenson made a couple of 
mistakes in the arrangements for their match 
at the Argyll Hall. The first mistake was in 
charging too high a price for the seats. Mis- 
take No. 2 was to call the match “the 
championship.” I only saw the match on 
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four evenings, and on each occasion the 
attendance was on the whole quite unworthy 
of the play. It is true that a few weeks pre- 
viously John Roberts was able to fill the 
Argyll Hall day after day in his game with 
Mitchell, but Roberts’s drawing powers are 
unique, and the prices charged were appreci- 
ably smaller than those demanded by Daw- 
son and Stevenson. With regard to mistake 
No. 2, there is no doubt that the word, 
“championship,” has been somewhat blown 
upon lately. The squabbles of one pro- 
fessional after another with the Billiard Asso- 
ciation, and the absurdity of a championship 
which started by alienating Roberts and sub- 
sequently proved a rock of offence of Daw- 
son and Stevenson, have made the public shy 
of champions and championships. It is for 
this reason I think that Dawson and Steven- 
son would have been wiser to have omitted 
all reference to the championship in their 
advertisement of the match. On their merits 
both men are good enough to attract plenty 
of spectators without the aid of doubtful 
nomenclature. 


Russian Billiards.—While the number of 
billiard tables is increasing and multiplying 
every year I doubt if the game of billiards is 
increasing in popularity. The astonishing 
skill of Roberts, Dawson, and Stevenson has 
made the average amateur despair. Conse- 
quently he turns with relief to some form of 
game: in which he is not so continually 
reminded of his own deficiencies. In most 
country houses nowadays, and even in many 
London clubs, what is known as Russian 
billiards has completely ousted ordinary bil- 
liards, pool, and even snooker. There is 
probably no game associated with a billiard 
table in which luck plays so important a part 
as in Russian billiards, It is not easy to 
describe the game on paper, but roughly 
speaking it is the same as snooker, with the 
very important difference that the pyramid 
balls are not used and that cannons and losing 
hazards are allowed. There are four coloured 
balls, each of which has its own particular 
pocket and its own particular value for the 
purposes of both winning and losing hazards. 
Russian billiards bears somewhat the same 
relation to English billiards that bridge bears 
to scientific whist. The skilful player will 
profit from his skill but the duffer has an 
immeasurably better 


chance than he_ had 
either at pool or at 
snooker. 


The Decay of the 
‘‘ Friendly.” —I see that 
Mr. McGregor has taken 
Mr. Bentley to task for 
his explanation of the 
failure of the friendly 
game to attract specta- 
tors. According to the 
president of the League 
it is the present-day 
passion for some sort of 
competition in our games 
which has destroyed all 
interest in the friendly 
fixture. “Not at all,” 
says Mr. McGregor, “ it 
is the players, not the 
spectators, who are at 
fault. The friendly game 
would be as popular as 
ever with the spectators 
if only the~ players 
would take such games 


seriously. But how can you expect the spec- 
tators to take any interest in a game in which 
the players are obviously indifferent and 
lukewarm?” Who shall decide when doctors 
disagree? In this particular disagreement 
I think it may safely be decided that Dr. 
Bentley and Dr. McGregor are both right. 
The players refuse to take seriously anything 


THE SURPRISE OF THE AUSTRALIAN TEAM 


S. E. Gregory, who will pay his fifth visit to 
England with the Australians next summer 


Lut a competitive fixture, and the spectators 
decline to flock to a game in which victory 
or defeat is of no importance to the players. 
I do not suppose that either of the rival doctors 
would blame the League for the decay of the 
friendly. Modern taste demands the sys- 
tematising of our games and sports, and the 
League is no more responsible for this than 
is the M.C.C. for the county championship. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY WANDERERS WHO ARE MAKING A HOCKEY TOUR 
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The Corinthians, Queen’s Park, and Tot- 
tenham.—Since last March the Corinthians 
have won a very healthy percentage of their 
matches ; nevertheless, their reputation would 
have stood higher if their victories had been 
fewer and differently distributed. The three 
most important matches in the Corinthians’ 
programme are, | take it, those with Queen’s 
Park and Tottenham, and the Sheriff’s Shield 
fixture. Both Tottenham and Queen’s Park 
have beaten them, and the Sheriff's Shield 
has still to be won in 1905. That the League 
teams do not try in their games with the 
Corinthians I do not for one moment believe, 
but I know that a good many people are 
sceptical on this matter. There can, how- 
ever, be no scepticism about Queen’s Park 
and the Sheriff's Shield, and the Spurs have 
repeatedly shown that they treat their games 
with the Corinthians as seriously as though 
they were fixtures in the Southern League. 
To put the matter in a nutshell, there may be 
some doubt about the earnestness of some 
of the Corinthians’ opponents ; there can be 
none at all about the determination to win of 
Queen’s Park and Tottenham. For this reason 
the Corinthians can afford to lose to Ports- 
mouth and Sheffield United if only they can 
win the Sheriff's Shield and defeat Queen’s 
Park and the Spurs. The Corinthians are 
conscious enough of this themselves. Pro- 
vided they win their only cup tie and defeat 
Tottenham and Queen’s Park 1 do not fancy 
the results of their matches trouble them much. 


Belated Selection.—It is the peculiarity, 
or the misfortune, of the Rugby Union 
selection committees that most of their 
choices are either immature or belated ; they 
choose the right men but they choose them 
at the wrong moment. Raphael was pitch- 
forked into England’s international three- 
quarter line at a time when his form was 
only that of an ordinary club player. That 
was two years ago. This year, when he 
has improved out of all knowledge and has 
repeatedly shown himself to be the most 
brilliant three-quarter in England, Raphael is 
treated with studied coolness by the selection 
committee. Frank Stout’s case is somewhat 
similar to Raphael’s. When at his very best 
Stout went unrecognised, and was not chosen 
for England until he was past his prime. A 
great forward like Stout is, of course, well 
worth his place in an 
international team even 
when slightly below him- 
self, but the point is that 
the Rugby Union seems 
quite unable to pick 
certain players at the 
psychological _moment. 
Reynolds, the old Rich- 
mond forward, who 
played for England a 
couple of years ago, may 
be quoted as another 
victim of the selection 
committee’s lack of judg- 
ment. At his best Rey- 
nolds was one of the 
finest forwards in the 
United Kingdom, but 
his best days were over 
when at last he was 
given his cap. This 
failing of the Rugby 
Union is unjust both to 
the players. and to 
England, and has _pro- 
bably cost us many an 
international match. 

M. R. R. 
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ITALIAN CHAIR 
About 1600 


Italian Fashions.—The Renaissance in 
Italy, at first a literary movement, developed 
into a powerful force which quickened the fine 
arts of every country in Europe into new life. 
Francis [. called Italian artists across the 
Alps to design his chateau at Fontainebleau, 
and Henry VIII. endeavoured to emulate the 
French king by offering them more enticing 
terms. The Elizabethan period was under a 
strong Italian influence—Shakspere himself 
came under the spell, and the furniture of the 
Tudors was inspired by Italian models, though 
in great measure this was tempered by the 
Flemish interpretation of them. This Italian 
spirit as a source of design 
continued in Stuart days. 
The chair we illustrate is of 
Italian workmanship and de- 
sign of about the year 1600. 
Its finely-turned legs and 
stretchers show at once the 
origin of the Jacobean-turned 
chair which extended through- 
out the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. Its seat and 
back show the early form 
which was adopted in the 
days of James I., but: which 
later developed into the 
Cromwellian chair — with 
leather-upholstered seat and 
back, the latter extending the 


whole length of the two 
uprights. 
Kitchen Furniture.— 


Among other queer and in- 

congruous fashions perhaps 

the modern taste for placing 

kitchen furniture of a_by- 

gone day in up-to-date drawing and dining 
rooms is the most remarkable. Warming 
pans and brass candlesticks of the days of 
Queen Anne which once graced a cottager’s 
mantelshelf have now been advanced in the 
world and placed by fashionable dames 
on their Sheraton sideboards. Chippendale 
published his book of designs, The Director, 
for the guidance of all cabinetmakers who 
chose to adopt his style. At the height of 
his popularity local makers in all parts of 
England were turning out rude chairs in elm 
and beech and pine after his designs. But these 


Ghe 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 


were for cottage use. This does not deter the 
indiscriminate collector from placing such 
specimens in the modern drawing-room, 
where they are distinctly out of place and 
offensive to the connoisseur. 


A Yorkshire Chair.—The same may be 
observed, only in a lesser degree, of the old 
oak-carved furniture of Jacobean days. The 
chair we illustrate is of the type known as 
Yorkshire. They are typical pieces of Jaco- 
bean farmhouse furniture, and are more 
frequently found in Yorkshire and in Derby- 
shire, though they sometimes turn up in other 
parts of the country. They all bear a strong 
family resemblance to each other. No two 
chairs are exactly alike. The maker or 
makers, for there must have been many, 
added personal touches of their own. Some- 
times there are arcades, as in this specimen, 
and at others there are crescent-shaped 
designs between the two straight uprights 
in the back, but in all forms there is the 
acorn-shaped button as an adornment. This 
example belongs to the period of Charles I. 


A French Cabinet.—A chaste and very 
beautiful form of marquetry work was 
practised in France in the sixteenth century. 
The exquisitely designed cabinet we illustrate 
is of ebony inlaid with ivory. It formerly 
was in the collection of M. Emile Peyre, and 
is of the period of Henry: of Navarre. The 
picturesque figures of courtiers in the costume 
of that stormy period suggest the heroes of 
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YORKSHIRE CHAIR—CARVED OAK 


Time of Charles I. 


Mottoes on Furniture.—As a rule mottoes 
on antique furniture must be regarded with 


suspicion by the collector, They savour too 
much of the sham legend adopted by way of 
imparting a flavour of antiquity to businesses, 
such as “Ye olde booke shoppe.” Quaint 
mottoes have been gathered together by 
schools of modern carvers, and from. this 
stock in trade they have flooded the market 
with a. set of inscriptions that are artfully 
placed on old furniture or meaninglessly put 
on new. Dates carved on old oak must be 
examined with caution. It is the same story 
in china-collecting. Inscriptions and dates 

are too good to be true. One 


IVORY 


MARQUETRY CABINET—EBONY AND 


French, sixteenth century 


one of Mr. Stanley Weyman’s novels ; indeed, 
the personage on the left hand might be 
none other than the middle-aged d’Artagnan, 
squire of dames, whose sword was as restless 
as the traditional Frenchman’s hat. The 
details of the costume have been faithfully 
reproduced by the édénzs¢te, and remain no 
less as an historic record than as an artistic 
furniture design. It bears strong evidence in 
its graceful floral decoration, finely restrained 
and suborJinated to the general outline of 
the piece, to the influence of the purer and 
earlier style of Italian Renaissance design. 


TIO 


feels instinctively the genuine 
ring in the old potter’s motto 
and greeting on a christening 
mug. His unorthodox ortho- 
graphy is too original to have 
been invented by modern 
arts and craftsmen :— 


Here is the geste of the barley corn 
Glad ham I the child is born. 


Pewter, its Limitations. 
—The collecting of pewter is 
a modern fad. It is not 
beautiful, it is not useful, it 
is not decorative. In beauty 
a brass kitchen candlestick 
offers more charms. In use 
for plates or dishes it is. 
difficult to cleanse. In de- 
corative effect on a sideboard 
it cannot equal a copper bowl 
or dish or plaque. Its flat, 
dull insipidity is immediately 
eclipsed by the gleaming sur- 
face of brass or copper, silver 
or china. As an inlay in furniture, in pinels 
of wardrobes, made in new art fashion, it is 
equally out of place. Holders of pewter may 
be sceptical concerning these views, but 
fashions in collecting come and go with 
amazing rapidity. Art values are in many 
instances surprisingly fluctuating. Hogarth 
prints, Toby jugs, grandfather clocks, book- 
plates, posters, lustre ware, and colour prints 
have all been the rage, and some hold the field 
now, but no one can say for how long the 
fashion will last. Mezzotints alone seem to have 
established themselves permanently.—A. H, 
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THE ANGEL AND THE HOUSE 1& 


Hints on Dress & Beauly 
in lhe Home 


Lonpon. 

N y DEAR PRISCILLA,—Everyone appears 

to be talking about court gowns just 
now in spite of the fact that the answers to the 
applications for the courts have not yet made 
their appearance. The problem to a number 
of people appears to be whether or not they 
shall 
their 
with the possi- 
bility of a dis- 
appointment in 
view, and | 
have heard of 
an enterprising 
lady who has 
decided to cut 
the gordian 
knot of the 
difficulty by 
investing in a 
gown and 
leaving her 
train until the 
last minute. 
Her contention 
is that she will 
then possess 
an ordinary 
evening dress 
which will 
serve her in 
good stead 
even if her 
Sovereigns do 
not desire her 
presence, and 
that no money 
will be 
“dropped” 
over it to make 
her disappoint- 
ment keener, 
which is an 
eminently phi- 
losophical way 
of looking at 
the matter. 
The — applica- 
tions must be 
particularly 
heavy, for after 
three years 
many people 
are, of course, 
due to appear 
at court again, 
so that one 
may safely 
infer that there 
are bound to 
be a certain number of disappointments. Of 
course, too, dressmakers’ preparations are 
being hurried on account of the first Dublin 
drawing-room which is to take place on 
February 2, as most people are particularly 
anxious to do honour to our future King by 
appearing in specially smart gowns. 


order 
gowns 


As regards the new materials for court 
dresses I have a great deal to tell you, for 
their name is legion, and I do not remember 
ever having seen a more beautiful supply. 
Débutantes always rank first on these occa- 
sions, and among the new white fabrics there 
are the tinsel gauzes which are perfectly 


AN EXQUISITE AND ADAPTABLE TIARA AT THE ASSOCIATION OF DIAMOND MERCHANTS 


charming, some of them figured all over 
with a light pattern in silk and having lines 
of gold tinsel running through them. Others 
are quite plain and dotted with embroidered 
gold spots, and others again are of a very 
open mesh and showered with graduated 
silk spots with a very large spot at intervals. 
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It is by no means a far cry from court 
gowns to court jewels, which reminds me of 
the wonderful tiara which the Association of 
Diamond Merchants, Jewellers, and Silver- 


smiths, Ltd., 6, Grand Hotel Buildings, 
Trafalgar Square, is showing. If I were 


only rich enough to be the purchaser or un- 
scrupulous 
enough to turn 
shoplifter !— 
‘for tl’ -have 
thought and 
dreamt of that 
tiara ever since 
it was dis- 
played before 
my admiring 
gaze. It is in 
the form of 
oak leaves and 
acorns, the 
latter —_ being 
formed of large 
single pearls— 
such pearls !— 
while the 
leaves and 
twigs are all of 
diamonds | set 
in gold. It can 
be taken to 
pieces, too, so 
as to represent 
three beautiful 
brooches — or 
corsage orna- 
ments, and 
there is an at- 
tendant neck- 
let of diamond 
leaves to which 
the tiara can 
be affixed the 
reverse way so 
as to form such 
an accessory 
to grace the 
neck of the 
enviable mem- 
ber of my sex 
who may 
chance to be- 
come the pos- 
sessor that I 
almost hate 
her in advance 
_ for her good 
HuiGekeses vel e 
firm has, be- 
sides, a great 
number of 
coloured jewels for court wear such as ame- 
thysts, topazes, peridots, and above all opals. 
You can have no idea what a demand 
there is for the latter just now nor what 
exquisite specimens are to be found in the 
showrooms of the Association of Diamond 
Merchants.— Yours, DELAMIRA, 
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THE WELL-DRESSED WOMAN—NOTES AT RANDOM. 


ne of the novelties of the moment is the ~ 


umbrella skirt. It is cut quite round, 
and on such occasions as a material of double 
width is procurable it is fashioned entirely 
without seams except down the centre of the 
front. While perfectly-fitting over the hips it 
falls into graceful ‘‘ half-folds” below, and is, 
of course, very wide at the base after the 
fashion of an umbrella. To hide the centre 
seam many of the umbrella skirts have a row 
of small buttons carried all the way down. 
se th. 4 
Velvet is the fashionable material for 
weddings and all smart functions at the 
present moment, and among the most popular 
colours are myrtle and lizard shades of green 
as well as raspberry and currant red, medium 
violets, deep plum and burgundy shades, and 
golden browns. Bronze is still ew évidence, 
and the combination of mouse-coloured velvet 
with pale turquoise is very high in favour 
with well-dressed women. For afternoon 
“indoor ” wear the dark-coloured velvet skirts 
are constantly worn with the light blouses of 
silk, crépe de chine, and chiffon. The effect 
is charming when the colours are carefully 
chosen and harmonise well. 


SZ Ne 
There is a very decided fancy for wearing a 
hat of one colour with a costume of another. 


DINNER DRESS 


Of hyacinth-blue soft silk trimmed with lace 


A brown hat is often to be seen with a grey 
costume, while with the white gown for 
weddings or receptions a pink or brown hat 
is frequently chosen, grey and plum colour 
being likewise mated, while a very smart 
effect is obtained when a brown hat accom- 
panies a green costume or vice versd. The 
idea is quite a new one but promises to attain 
great popularity as the spring advances and 
is very much favoured on the Riviera. 


4 “ 


A very pretty costume for the Céte d’Azur 
was carried out in silver-grey broché witha Pom- 
padour flower pattern, The coat, which boasted 
long basques, was supplemented with a scarf 
of white Chantilly lace carried round the 
collar and falling on either side, the ends 
being caught at. intervals with chow of lace. 
The short, full sleeves were finished at the 
elbow with gauntlet cuffs of the silk bordered 
with a band of turquoise velvet and completed 
by a couple of enamel buttons, ruffles of lace 
depending from them. The coat opened over 
a vest of Chantilly lace. 

De ne 

Among the materials for the spring one 
hears a great deal spoken on the subject of 
plain mohairs. They will undoubtedly ho'd 
first place for tailor-made morning costumes 
and automobile coats, and it is also prophesied 
that “ suitings ” of rather a mannish type will 
bein vogue, while checks will, of course, be very 
much to the fore. It is good news that the 
plaids will be of quite a subdued style and 
will carry out the idea of two shades of one 
colour rather than of two or three vivid shades 
which have no connection. 

es Ng 

Among the prettiest garnitures which 
have appeared in Paris at present are those 
which consist of large symmetrical devices 
worked up in coarse linen, either in colours, 
black, écru, or white, and sewn over in self 
colour or white, the larger spaces left by the 
design being filled in with fancy stitching. 
They are designed in the form of large single 
motifs to be afpligué on the gown. 


~~ 4 


A very smart little school frock for a gir] 
of twelve or fourteen was in navy blue-cloth, 
fashioned with a deep yoke formed by the 
material being pleated and stitched down all 
round. Below the collar-band was a_ flat 
double collar, the lower one being of navy- 
blue velvet and the upper one of white cloth. 
The bodice pouched over a wide belt of 
folded blue velvet, the skirt being pleated and 
stitched down all round the hips, from whence 
it fell in folds, and 
was finished with a 
band of velvet. 
The sleeves formed 
a full fowf to the 
elbow and a tight 


velvet cuff from 
thence. 
4 4 


Novelties in 
hair combs are rare enough except at 
long intervals to attract a good deal of 
attention when they do appear. Some 
very pretty examples are being shown 
at present which are decorated with a 
single broad band of enamel in turquoise 
blue, green, or other shades. They are 
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most effective in dark or auburn hair and 
are generally chosen to match the colour of 
the gown. 


A SMART COSTUME 


Of elephant-grey cloth with collar and simulated 
waistcoat of white cloth braided in black and 
silver 


The fitted and draped style of bodice 
acquires more and more favour as time 
goes on. Itis to be seen with all kinds of 
toilettes and in every description of material 
as well. Spring prophecies point to its con- 
tinued popularity as the year advances. Hand- 
some velvet and cloth coats carried out in this 
particular gevve are far more frequently to be 
seen than any others, 


By “ 


There is no end to the spotted materials 
for evening wear. In the coloured chiffons 
there are very pale shades of blue, maize, 
and pink, with thick embroidered silk 
spots in a rather deeper tone, and there 
is, besides, quite a new crépe de chine in 
a wild-rose shade of pink with the tiniest 
“rib” on the surface, which in addition . 
to the small embroidered silk dot has large 
white spots woven into the material for 
all the world like miniature moons alter- 
nating with the stars. Round each of these 
there is an embroidered ring which throws it 
up most effectively, 
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CUR CITY ARTICLE. 


STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 


Mining Contango Days—Tuesday, January 24, and Tuesday, February 7 
General Contango Days—Wednesday, Jan. 25, and Wednesday, Feb. 8 
Pay Days—Friday, January 27, and Friday, February 10 
Consols—Wednesday, February 1 


Bank Rate, Three per Cent. 


Money.—The market repaid nearly 10 millions to the Bank last 
week, leaving outstanding, as far as can be estimated, about 
24 millions, chiefly upon bills. Nearly a million and a quarter 
in coin returned from the country, so that, despite the export of 
£362,000 gold, the’stock at the Bank increased £825,000, while the 
return from circulation of £662,000 in notes brought about an 
increase of £1,487,000 in the Reserve, which now stands at 

22,418,830 as against £21,424,363 twelve months ago. The 
proportion of Reserve to liabilities increased 9°6 to 44°52 per cent. 
In connection with the redemption of Treasury Bills and the 
payment of dividends on the Funds the Public Deposits showed a 
decline of £3,852,000 in spite of Revenue receipts. There is less 
confidence as to the continuance of the present ease in the money 
market, and those in the best position to know are the most guarded 
in their forecasts. 


The alrish 
Loan Allotments. 
—Consols were a 
dull market last 
week on the result 
of the tendering 
for the Irish Land 
Loan of six mil- 
lions. The stock 
was offered at a 
minimum of 883, 
and tenders at 
£89 8s. received 
about 67 per cent. 
of the sum applied 
for. The total 
amount of the 
tenders was just 
over 13} millions. 
The scrip has 
since been quoted 
at 14 premium on 
the — supposition 
that the syndicate 
which obtained so 
large a block of 
the stock will sup- 
port the market so 
as to enable it to 
distribute its allotment at a good profit. There have been very 
definite statements made as to the imminence of the issue of 
to millions on accountof the 30 millions Transvaal War Contribution 
Loan. In December, 1903, the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated 
in Parliament that the Government had no intention of pressing for 
fulfilment of the undertaking of the finance houses to guarantee 
this instalment until times were more propitious. Advices from the 
other side have not up to the present been so encouraging as to 
make it certain that our new colony could fairly be saddled yet 
awhile with an extra annual charge of between £400,000 and 
£500,000, which is what the issue of this loan would involve. The 
revenue has shown little expansion, and the last financial year closed 
with a surplus of barely £100,000. It may be, then, that the loan 
will not be brought out quite so soon as gossip has suggested. 


Elliott & Fry 


MR. GEORGE ALBU 


The Rumoured Funding Scheme.—The same remark applies to 
the alleged proposals for the funding of a portion of our floating debt, 
which includes some 26} millions of Treasury Bills, 26} millions of 
Exchequer Bonds, and the War Loan of 30 millions. It is under- 
stood that the Transvaal 10 millions when raised will be appropriated 
to the reduction of the floating debt, and it has been asserted in a 
positive fashion that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has in con- 
templation a scheme for a large creation of Consols to extinguish 
the balance of the outstanding obligations. It cannot be suggested 
that the present would be a favourable time for such an operation, 
and in any case nothing could be done until after the Chancellor 
made his financial statement in April. The whole matter, of course, 


Chairman and Managing Director in London of the General Mining and Finance Corporation 
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would have to be submitted to Parliament, and as it is quite on the 
cards that we shall have a general election before the spring has 
far advanced it seems hardly worth while to take a problematical 
funding scheme into one’s immediate calculations. 


Rhodesian Alluvial.—Rhodesian shares in general, and Chartered 
in particular, received a cold douche in the publication on Friday morn- 
ing of an official statement from the secretary of the company to the 
effect that Mr. Garthwaite, the resident engineer of the British South 
Africa Company, had cabled to the directors, as the result of his visit 
to the alluvial discoveries in the Victoria district, that the ground is 
patchy and that from the indications he is of opinion that the gold 
is shed gold. He naively adds that he thinks it probable that the 
ancients have taken the best. This discouraging message came 
just at a time when the market was particularly in want of comfort, 
and its effect was accordingly the more upsetting. Chartered were 
offered down to 113, representing a loss of nearly 58; from the over- 
night closing, a very important shrinkage when applied to a capital 
of six millions. Speculators had been setting so much store by this 
vaunted discovery of alluvial gold in Rhodesia, which was taken 
much more seriously than the alleged banket discoveries about 
which such a fuss was made a few weeks previously. 


The Transvaal Gold Output.—lIt is to be feared, however, that 
the entire Kaffir market just now is in a condition to be influenced 


only by adverse 
1.ews. Nothing 


could have been 
more disappoint- 
ing than the 
apathy with which 
the December 
gold output figures 
were received a 
week ago. The 
total of 362,264 
oz. of fine gold 
of the value of 
£1,538,80c¢ 
showed an_ in- 
crease of 26,097 
oz. in weight and 
£110,853 in value 
as compared with 
November. 
Thanks to the ad- 
dition of 7,949 oz. 
of the value of 
433,766 not pre- 
viously declared 
with the monthly 
returns the total 
output for rgo04 
was made up to 
£16,054,809, 
which marks a 
record in the history of the Transvaal, being some £10,000 
ahead of the previous best standing to the credit of the year 
1898. The customary statement with regard to the native labour 
supply shows that the number of Kaffirs employed at the mines 
at the end of December was 76,611, the net gain during the 
month being 2,378. It is unnecessary, then, to point out that 
the remarkable improvement that has taken place in the gold 
production is the direct outcome of the importation of Chinese 
labour. I fear that some time must yet elapse before politicians will 
cease to grow angry with one another over this vexed problem. It 
is extremely interesting, however, to have one side of the case ina 
nutshell as it was given on Thursday evening last by Mr. Lionel 
Phillips, a partner in the Eckstein Wernher-Beit combination, and as 
a past president of the Transvaal Chamber of Mines an expert of 
the experts. He pointed out that since the introduction of Chinese 
labour there had been an increase of 2,000 white men in employ- 
ment on the Rand. The great requirement of South Africa was a 
white population, and to support it they had to develop the industry 
of the country, and he believed that the future of the colony would 
justify the step that the Government had taken in not vetoing the 
Chinese Labour Ordinance. 


MR. LEOPOLD ALBU 


Magnates of the West Rand.—Dealers in the South African 
market have attempted to attribute the falling away in quotations 
last week to the introduction of one or two large new issues at a 
time when the market had not broadened out sufficiently to absorb 
them. Market men must have something to grumble at when 
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things are not going their way, and points put forward as explana- 
tions are often enough merely pretexts far removed from the real 
causes. The most important introduction within the past few days 
has been that of the half-million shares of the West Rand Con- 
solidated Mines, Ltd., offered for sale at 2} by the General Mining 
and Finance Corporation, Ltd. The West Rand Consolidated was 
formed in August, 1903, with a capital of £1,525,000 to acquire 
certain share and claim interests with a view to the consolidation 
under one management of a compact mining area of approximately 
1,900 claims. The original allottees of the shares included, in 
addition to the General Mining and Finance Corporation, Messrs. 
S. Neumann and Co., A. Goerz and Co., Ltd., Messrs. J. and A. Fried- 
lander, and Mr. J. S. Curtis, and it was on behalf of these firms and 
others that the recent offer of shares was made. 

Our portraits this week are those of Messrs. George Albu and 
Leopold Albu, respectively the chairman and managing director in 
Johannesburg and the managing director in London of the General 
Mining and Finance Corporation, Ltd. This corporation was formed 
some nine years ago to take over the business of the Messrs. Albu, 
and it has large interests in and manages a number of important 
mines in the Witwatersrand, known as the Albu group. These 
include the Meyer and Charlton, the Roodepoort.United Main Reef, 
the New Goch, the Van Ryn, the Aurora West United, the Cin- 
d-rella Deep, the New Steyn Estate, the Violet Consolidated, and 
the Rand Collieries. This group is sometimes referred to as the 
German group, owing to the fact that previously to 1902 a large pro- 
portion of the shares in the General Mining and Finance Corporation 
was held by the Dresdner Bank and other prominent German 
banking institutions. At the present time there is a local board in 
Berlin consisting of three directors, representing respectively the 
Dresdner Bank, the Disconto Gesellschaft, and Herr S. Bleichroeder, 

Mr..George Albu, the chairman of the company, has consistently 
shown himself a man of great independence of action. Although he 
has many interests in common with those of the big finance houses he 
has on many important occasions taken a line of his own, frequently in 
opposition to the views of the majority. A German by birth and an 
Englishman by naturalisation, he has not hesitated to place on record 
his strong objections to being coerced into purchasing from the 
manufacturer who is unable to hold his own in an open market. He 
fought. stoutly for the open door for explosives and made no bones 
about denouncing the present tax on dynamite as a protective duty 
imposed with the avowed intention of shutting out competition for 
the benefit of the De Beers group. Still more emphatic has he been 
in his denunciation of the Shipping Ring. The speeches which he 
has delivered at the annual meetings of the General Mining and 
Finance Corporation remain on record as remarkably able commen- 
taries upon the economic conditions of the Transvaal and _ its 
industries. 


After the Settlement.— There were no failures at the mid-January 
settlement although some patching up had to be done. Unfortu- 
nately the Stock Exchange has as a recurrent bugbear the plunger, 
who, without the price of a dinner in his pocket in October, bursts 
out by Christmas as a bull of two or three thousand of the most 
speculative shares in the Kaffir Circus. The liquidation of weak 
accounts synchronised with the aloofness of Paris pending the result 
of the Russian Loan issue in Berlin. We are implored to believe 
that this was a huge success. Not knowing which side to trust I 
express no opinion, Japanese bonds have been heavily bought at 
advancing prices, to the accompaniment of rumours of peace. 
Hudson’s Bay shares have suffered from the weakness of the specu- 
lative account as evidenced by a contango working out at nearly 
twelve per cent. per annum, while the proceeds of the land sales 
show a serious falling off. The feature of an altogether professional 
American Market has been the advance to 150 of Northern Securities 
shares, in regard to which it is reported that there will be no appeal 
against the last decision of the courts. ‘The price is fully 20 dollars 
higher than that ruling at the beginning of December. Last week’s 
statement of the New York Associated Banks was one of the best 
ever known, the Surplus Reserves being more than doubled at. 243 
million do'lars, The Rhodesian gold output for the year 1904 esta- 
blishes a new record at 267,737 oz., an. increase of 35,865 oz. upon 
1903. 

Home Railway Dividends.——Almost before this. number is in 
circulation the fir-t batch of Home Railway dividend announcements 
will have been made. There is no reason for expecting any material 
change in. the rate upon Metropolitan or Great Eastern, but the bulls 
of Bertha are expecting five per cent. for the year, or perhaps a 
small fraction over, as compared with 43 per cent. for 1903. The 
Great Central is expected to pay the full rate on its 1881 five per cent. 
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Preference, as against 1} per cent. twelve months ago, and Grcat 
Northern and Lancashire and Yorkshire might both achieve slight 
increases, while small reductions are to be looked for among the 
heavy lines such as Berwicks, “ Brums,” and Midlands. Altogether 
there does not appear to be the making of much excitement in what 
is to come, though investors who like to buy stocks “ full” of dividend 
will have their opportunities. 


Banking Personalia.—Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Bart., M.P., who 
has twice been Chancellor of the Exchequer, has just joined the board 
of the Bank of Africa, of which Mr, Austen Chamberlain, the present 
Chancellor, was for some years a director. This bank is now getting 
a share of the Government business in the colonies which was with- 
held until the outbreak of the Boer War. The vacancy on the board 
of Lloyds Bank caused by the death of Sir Thomas Salt has been 
filled by Mr. Edward Nettlefold, who was deputy chairman of the 
famous steel screw business at Birmingham in which Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain made his money, before its absorption in Igo02 in the 
big steel combine of Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds, Ltd. Mr. Arthur 
Keen, the chairman of this company, is also chairman of the 
London City and Midland Bank. The board of the London and 
South-Western Bank has just been strengthened by the accession of 
Lord Claud Hamilton, chairman of the Great Eastern Railway and 
the Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Three new directors 
of the London Joint Stock Bank are Sir Michael Hicks-Beach ; the 
Earl of Denbigh, a director of the old Equitable Life Office ; and 
Mr. John James Hamilton, a director of the African Banking 
Corporation, the London and India Docks Company, and the 
Consolidated Goldfields of South Africa. 


Premier Diamonds.—A Stock Exchange movement likely to 
rank in history is that now in progress in the £1 shares of the 
Premier (Transvaal) Diamond Mining Company, which, insiders 
claim, owns the largest and richest diamond mine in South Africa 
and promises to prove one of the big mining propositions of the 
world. The subscribed capital is £80,000 in shares of £1, and as 
these rose last week to £80 apiece the property is now capitalised at, 
say, 6} millions, whereas the market valuation of De Beers is roughly 
about 37 millions. The rise in Premiers has been very rapid. They 
were selling below 4o in the middle of October and at 57 at the 
beginning of December. An official statement made by telegram a 
few days ago sets down the profit for the year ended October 31, 
1904, at £667,738, and this, added to the amount brought forward, 
gives a total of some £770,000, which is being retained for capital 
purposes. The intention, however, is to start dividends in respect 
of the current year, and market expectations set the earnings as high 
as £6 to £7 per share by the end of October, 1905. In the mean- 
time a share-splitting operation is in progress, by which the present 
£1 shares are divided into two preference shares of 5s. entitled to 
250 per cent. dividend and four deferred shares of 2s. 6d. _ Dealings 
-were started in London last week in these new shares on the basis of 
15% for the Deferred and 9} for the Preference. 


U.S:A.—Obviously £1 shares selling at £80 are a luxury only 
for the very rich, but speculative investors who do not like to be left 
out of the good thing have paid considerable attention to the shares 
of the United South Africa Association, Ltd., which hada hand in 
the original promotion of the Premier. ‘These are of the nominal 
value of £1, upon which the last call of 5s. is due this week, and 
they are selling in the market at a premium of: £1. In October, 
1904, the company held 3,400 shares in the Premier, and as these 
stood in the balance sheet for June 30 at cost, presumably par, and 
as the'total share investments of the company then stood at. less 
than £56,000, the issued share capital being £253,100, it is clear 
enough that U.S.A. shares would be worth more than ,their present 
price if it could be accepted as a fact that the directors had not parted 
with any of their Premier shares at prices materially below the 
present. The. original allotment list of the United South Africa 
Association was one of the most aristocratic, in the financial sense of 
the word, that could well have been compiled. It was headed by 
Lord Rothschild and included such international names as those of 
Mr. W. S. Burns of J. S. Morgan and Co., Mr. J. R. Keene of New 
York, Herr S. Bleichroeder of Berlin, and Messrs. S. Neumann, 
Leopold Albu, F, Eckstein, Rochfort Maguire, and Alfred Beit to 
represent Kimberley and the Rand, while the chairman is Lord 
Charles Montagu, stepson of the Duke of Devonshire, Up to the 
present it seems to me this association has hardly justificd its 
existence, but with such a backing it ought to make a prominent 
show not only in the market but in’ the industrial advancement of 
the Transvaal. REGINALD GEARD. 
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